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Dear Mr. President: 

On behalf of the members of the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education, I am 
pleased to transmit to you, under provisions of 
the Adult Education Act, the Council's 1983 
Annual Report. 

Tne report contains djjta relating to the clients 
served, and statistics reflecting the status of 
the Federal, state and local partnership 
programs. 

Sir ^ the program's origin in 1 964, there has 
been a significant effort on the part of the Fed- 
eral government to address the problems of • 
adult Illiteracy. Through these outreach 
programs, millions of adults have upgraded 
their educational competencies and 
improved their ability to obtain employment or 
sustain their position In the marketplace. 

The Council Is presently examining various 
alternatives and recommendations, which we 
will submit to you and Secretary Bell, 
concerning the reauthorization of the Adult 
Education Act which Is scheduled for 
congressional review In 1984. 

The Council would welcome an opportunity to 
discuss with you the thrusts for current and 
future adult learning opportunities. 

Respectfully submitted, 



Rawlein G. Soberano 
Chairman 



Tho President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 
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COUNCIL RESPONDS TO 
CONSOLIDATION BILL 



One of the major duties and respon- 
sibilities of the members of the Council 
during the year October 1, 1982, tp Sep- 
tember 30, 1983. was preparing a' 
response to the proposed Adult and 
Vocational Education Consolidation Bill, 
S. 2325, submitted by Senator Orln Hatch, 
(Republican Utah). 

The Governmental Relations and 
Legislation Committee of the Council 
studied the more than 200 survey 
responses from state directors, public 
officials, adult education professionals, 
and recipients of adult education 
regarding their views of the Consolidation 
Bill, Additionally, Council members met 
with state directors and other educators 
within their regions to discuss major 
problems, solicit their opinions and their 
recommendations regarding the bill. 

The committee held special meetings to 
prepare recommended amendments to 
The Consolidation Bill that would over- 
come the apparent deficiencies in the 

bill. 

Although the Council voted to support the 
concept of consolidation, such support 
was subject to the strict parameters 
detailed in the report submitted f-ebruary 
7, 1 983, to the President, the appropriate 
committees within Congress and the 
Secretary of Education. The Council's 
support of the concept of consolidation 
was in no way intended as an endorse- 
ment of Senate Bill 2325. 
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The Council's suggested amendments 
were intended to provide distinct 
purposes for both programs within a 
specific funding formula designed to 
maintain the separate identity and 
vitality. of each program. In particular.— 
heavy emphasis was placed on 
strengthening the ability of state and 
local systems of adult education to 
provide programs that would 
accomplish the following purposes. 

1. Enable adults to acquire the basic 
academic skills necessary to function 
in society and/or to continue their 
education or training through the 
eighth grade. 

2. Enable adults to continue their 
education to the level of completion 
of secondary school in order to 
enhance their employability, 
productivity, and ability to meet their 
adult responsibilities. 

3 . Provide equal educational 
opportunity for adult students, who 
have special needs including the 
educationally disadvantaged, the 
handicapped and those with limited 
English proficiency. 

Additionally, the Council, in response to 
numerous requests from state directors 
and other professionals in the field, 
recommended uniform procedures for 
reporting basic information in order to 
provide comparative data for program 
evaluation. 

Although consolidation was not affected, 
the C - unci I believes that its recom- 
mence fions (equal status for both 
programs, standardization of the data 
base, and a fair funding formula) 
overcame the obvious deficiencies of S. 
2325, and could have provided 
substantial economies and efficient 
delivery of services for both prograrr i 
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COUNCIL'S 
FUNCTIONS 



The National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education was established by Congress in 
1970, Pi. 91-230, and extended by the 
Education Amendments of 1978, P.L. 95-561 . 
Its members are appointed by the President. 

The Council advises the President, the 
Congress, and Secretary of Education in the 
preparation of general regulations and with 
respect to policy matters arising In the 
administration of the Adult Education Act, 
Including policies and procedures governing 
the approval of state plans under section 306 
of this Act and policies to eliminate 
duplication, and to effectuate the 
coordination of programs under the Adult 
Education Act and other programs offering 
adult education activities and services. 

i 

The Council reviews the administration and 
effectiveness of programs under this Act, 
makes recommendations with respect 
thereto, and makes annual reports to the 
President of its findings and recommendations 
(including recommendations fcr changes in 
this Act and In other Federal laws relating to 
adult education activities and services). Tl a 
President transmits each such report to the 
Congress together with his comments and 
recommendations. 
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Rick Ventura 
Executive Director 
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OUTSTANDING 
PROGRAMS & 
PROFESSIONALS 




The National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education is pleased to recognize several 
programs and professionals In adult basic 
education whom Council members visited this 
year. They are representative of a great many 
outstanding programs and educators 
throughout the country who have demon- 
strated commitment, dedication, and 
imaginative use of resources and volunteers in 
meeting the needs of adult learners. In the 
future the Council will continue to devo'e a 
oortion of its annual report to the recognition 
of worthy programs and professionals. 
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CRUSADING FOR LITERACY 



The staff of the Jefferson County Ad 1 ,w 
Reading Program (JCARP) is conducting 
a crusade for literacy gnd over the past 
five years they've taught 3,000 people 
older than 16 to read while retaining 78 
per cent of entering students. Their 
students have accomplished unusually 
high reading gains. 

Sharon Darling; who heads the program, 
is largely responsible for the program's 
innovativeness and success. Frustrated 
by the lack of success of previous literacy 
programs, she submitted a proposal to 
the Kentucky State Department of 
Education to research the problems and 
demonstrate a better method. She found 
that nearly one-third of Kentucky adults 
had completed no more than eight years 
of school and about half had not com- 
pleted high school. In Jefferson County, it 
, was estimated that 30,000 adults could 
read neither the labels on cans nor 
instructions for a job. 

Armed with this information and a \ 
$57,000 grant from the Kentucky 
Department of Education under Section 
31 0 of the Adult Education Act she 
began to design a program. The target 
was adults that tested below the sixth 
grade in reading. The 293 students in the 
pilot during the 1978-7V school year 
were all reading below the fourth-grade 
level. 

The impact of the program is based on its 
recruitment techniques, ability to ^ .tract 
volunteers, staff preparation and its 
instructional design. Much of the recruit- 
ment is word-of-mouth from curreni 
students, their friends and relatives. The 
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media and community organizations are 
also used. 

Staff training focuses on the critical 
counseling Involved In the staff-student 
relationship, including the psychology of 
disadvantaged adults as well as 
teaching methods. The program has 
attracted about i 6 volunteers for every 
paid staff member 1 , including VISTA 
volunteers. 

The instructional design stresses the 
acquisition of basic reading skills and 
individual life needs Classes are flexible 
enough to meet- any work schedule. 
Teachers also visit students in their homes. 
Eacfi student has an individualized 
instructional plan based on the skills he or 
she already has. Teachers are trained to 
create support networks and they 
encourage students to stay in close touch 
with each other outside the class. 

Approximately 900 adults are currently 
enrolled. In 1982 the personal 
achievement of JCARP students were 
impressive: 

• 24 per cent voted for the first time 

• 1 2 per cent obtained a job 

• 7 per cent obtained a better job 

• 1 3 per cef it entered another 
educational program 

• 5 per cent obtained a dri' 'er's license 
for the first time " 

These results have helped to generate 
public support for the program #h some 
instances, private employers work 
directly with the program. One com- 
pany, for example, paid for adult basic 
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education for illiterate employees about 
to be affected by a plant relocation. 

The-program was recognized as an 
exemplary one in September 1982 by the 
Joint Dissemination and Review Panel of 
the U.S. Office o'f Education. In June 1983 
the JCARP was approved for funding 
through the National Diffusion Network. It 
has already been replicated in over 1 30 
counties In Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Ohio. Staff members are continuing their 
literacy crusade by training others t . 
become literacy coordinators and 
trainers of volunteers. 
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Mary Hotter Removes 
Educational Barriers 

Mary Holter wants to make a significant 
difference In educating adults. Asteacher-in- 
chargeaf the Cincinnati (Ohio) Correctional 
Institute (CCI) Education Program, she's 
currently removing educational barriers for 
inmates of the Hamilton County Community 
Correctional Institution. 

Mary has set up and taught classes in a 
variety of adult learning situations, including a 
drug rehabilitation center, a mental hospital, 
public library, evening classes and county jail. 
She has worked as an ABE satellite counselor, 
providing educational counseling and testing 
to students in adult classes at sites without 
special services. 

She is well aualified for her position at CCI, a 
role she has held for lhe past five years. She 
has a bachelor's degree from Saint Mary of 
the Woods College and a master's degree 
from Ohio State Univer «*v ^ne has completed 
additional graduate sK nnd Is certified in 
such.areas as administrc supervision, 
counseling and data pressing. 

Her program at CCI offers a full range of 
educational services to inmates, including 
extensive diagnostic testing, educational 
planning and counseling, and on-site 
classroom instruction.'Since i97& the number 
of inmates participating in the program has 
increased by 130 per cent, which Mary 
attributes to a conscious effort to keep up with 
the changing and growing educational 
needs of the inmate population. She has 
incorporated into the program the complete 
range of high school diploma courses, on-site 
GED and college testing, and hands-on 
vocational aptitude testing. 

Along with her staff of 1 2 dedicated pro- 
fessionals, Mary derives much professional 
satisfaction from the educational successes of 
the inmates. One of her goals for the CCI 
Educational Program is to use computer 
technology to teach developmental skills such 
as problem solving, logical thinking and 
technological understanding. She also hopes 
to expand community awareness of the 
program by involving more agencies in the 
successful re-integration of ex-inmate students 
into the community. 

Marv plans to continue in adult education. 
S^e believes that developing and providing 
realistic and effective educational and 
vocational sen/ices for adults is one way to 
ensure that her professional endeavors will 
make a difference. 7 



WAnS REACHES OUT 



Attracting adults in need of basic 
education skills was the goal of the Watts 
Outreach Program in Los Angeles. The 
result was an Innovative recruitment 
program and Integration of job develop- 
ment skills Into the curriculum of the Watts 
Adult Basic Education Center. 

Census figures and other statistics 
demonstrated the need within the k5lack 
community for the Watts Outreach 
Program. According to the 1972 U.S. 
Bureau of Census, the percentage of 
blacks with less than five years of 
schooling was 1 5 per cent while the total 
population was 5 per cent. The percent- 
age of blacks unemployed In urban 
poverty areas was 1-1/2 times the white 
population. Moreover, in theios ; 
Angeles/Long Beach metro^itan areas, 
the median family Income for blacks was 
$7,573 as compared to $ 10,972 for all 
other families. Individuals living in the 
Watts area and agencies serving this 
community needed to be made more 
aware of the existing educational 
opportunities available to them . 

The Watts program used a variety of 
outreach techniques. Some made use of 
the mess media; others relied on 
interpersonal communications. Spot 
radio and television announcements, 
direct-mail flyers, bulletin board 
announcements In churches, bus bench 
advertising and T-shirts were used to 
create awareness. The staff and 
volunteers also corraucted door-to-door 
canvassing and attended staff meetings 
of social service and employment 
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agencies. Close ties were developed 
with elementary and secondary schools 
in the community and information booths 
were set up on important days at ^ 
shopping malls and the Employment 
Development Department 

To increase the total enrollment at the 
Watts Adult Basic Education Center and 
reduce the number of students dropping 
out of the program, the staff emphasized 
job skills In all aspects of the curriculum. 
They provided direct contact with 
counselors from various businesses to 
help students see fhe relationship 
between classroom activities and the 
world of work. In many cases where 
students' skills and abilities matched job 
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requirements, the staff arranged for job 
interviews. 

Recognizing students' accomplishments 
was also a key to the success of the 
outreach program. Each year city 
officials and other dignitaries and 
celebrities continue to join the staff for a 
student recognition breakfast to demon- 
strate the pride which the community 
takes in th*e students' progress. 

The Watts Outreach Program was 
successful for many reasons. One primary 
factor was caring staff members who 
through their understanding of their 
students' problems insisted that nothing 
less than their best would be accepted. 

9 
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Sister Linenbrink Tutors 
Denver's Adults 

Approximately 1,500 adults, mostly poor, in 
Denver have a place to learn, thanks to the 
work of Cecilia Unenbrlnk. a Maycrest 
Franciscan Nun, and 300 volunteers, Sister 
Cecilia started her program, the Adult 
Education Tutorial Program, about 19 years 
ago. Tutoring Is conducted during the day 
and evening In classrooms located In six 
church basements. 

The majority of the program's students pay no 
tuition. About one-third of the students study 
for eaulvalency diplomas. The remainder 
learn English or take*adult basic education 
and career development classes. 

Many of the program's tutors are retired 
professionals who provide students with 
academic preparation and lots of 
encouragement. Sister Cecilia's staff consists 
of six workers who do everything from 
designing curriculum to presiding over the 
church-basement learning center. 

Sister Cecilia keeps a watchful eye over the 
program she founded In 1964 while looking to 
the future. Her educational experience spans 
from elementary and secondary education to 
the college and adult education level. These 
teaching, administration and community 
experiences have put her at home with a 
variety of people, . .from core city residents of 
differing ethnic backgrounds to college and 
adult education colleagues, and even more 
broadly, to the corporate and foundation 
world. 

She Is a master of fundraislng. She raises 
about $225,000 per year In state money and 
corporate gifts to pay for books and staff ' 
salaries. She also receives some federal funds 
to support the Engllsh-as-a-Second-Languag3 
program. 

Ac 'ive In professional organizations, she is the 
president of the Mountain Plains Adult 
Education Association and a member of 
AAACE and the Mlnoru Yasul Community 
Volunteer Awards Committee. She is a strong 
advocate for adult education programs and 
has testified before Congressional committees 
to address Adult Basic Education needs. 

Sister Cecilia believes the biggest challenge 
for professionals in adult education Is deter- 
mining what direction programs should take 
as we enter tho age of high technology and 
computers. She is concerned about the 
impact of advanced technological develop- 
ments on low-income adutts. who are often 
the last to learn relevant skills. 9 



WEST VIRGINIA'S READING TEAM 



Professional staff and a corps of 
volunteers are working together in West 
Virginia to make instruction in basic skills 
more readily available to adults. 

In 1980 Linda Andresen, learning center 
coordinator of the Garnet Career and 
Learning Center in Charleston, West 
Virginia, developed a proposal to 
extend Adult Basic Education (ABE) serv- 
ices to the non-reader through volunteer 
efforts. She sought funding of the 
program through 310 grant monies 
designated for special projects. The plan 
called for professional ABE staff members 
to initiate and support local affiliates of 
Literacy Volunteers of American, Inc. 
(LVA), a national volunteer organization. 

LVA, a nonprofit organization head- 
quartered in Syracuse, New York, trains 
volunteers to teach functionary illiterate 
adults how to read and to teach new 
Americans how to speak English. 
Teaching is done on a one-to-one basis 
and training programs are conducted 
through community-based LVA organ- 
izations. LVA has more than 8,000 
volunteer tutors working with over 1 3,000 
adult students through 130 programs ( n 
25 states and three provinces of 
Canada. 

The match was perfect. Both the West \ 
Virginia ABE program and LVA were 
designed to meet the heeds of adults in 
basic reading and English as d Second 
'Language (ESi_). LVA was also selected 
because its teaching techniques used a 
variety of methods, rather than depend- 
ing on one technique. 

Once the LVA affiliate has been organ- 
ized, ABE professional staff members 
generally volunteer their time after work 
hours to provide assistance. 



LVA tutors are requested to attend an 
1 8-hour training workshop and one 
inservice session during each tutoring 
year. They are also asked to make a 
commitment to work with a student with 
whom they are matched for at least one 
year. 

In Kanawha County and other counties in 
the state ABE professionals have con- 
ducted workshops for tutors in basic 
reading and ESL. Other inservice sessions 
have covered such areas as creative 
tutoring techniques and learning 
disabilities in adults. 

The ABE professionals serve a meaningful 
support system for tutors and students. In 
Kanawha County they also coordinate a 
local LVA office and serve on the board . 
of directors of Literacy Volunteers of West 
Virginia and Kanawha County. At the 
Garnet Career Center the ABE staff has 
trained approximately 75 tutors who 
have served 85 students in the past two 
• ' years. „ J & 

The LVA program in West Virginia Is 
expanding rapidly. Thereare now a total 
of 1 2 provisional to full affiliates which 
serve approximately 16 of 55 counties. 
Local affiliates are co-supported by a 
variety of community groups that share 
ABE's concern for adult literacy. The 
Altrusa Club of Charleston, for axample, 
has worked in cooperation with ABE and 
is one of the major financial supporters of 
the program. 

ABE staff in West Virginip believe the key 
to the effectiveness of yolunteerlsm In 
adult education is the Involvement of 
Trained professionals. The support of 
professionals, who lend their academic 
and financial expertise, is essential to a 
stable, on-going volunteer program. 
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Eva Wamer 
Makes Life Richer 

Eva Warner seems to have been born to 
teach. At age 4 her first students were a doll 
and several sticks of wood. 

She has never stopped teaching. 

Today she Is supervisor of the Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) program for three counties in 
the mountainous northeast corner of Vermont 
known as the Northeast Kingdom. During the 
intervening 30 years or so. starting at age 1 7. 
she was an elementary school teacher. 

Recognizing that all children do not learn at 
the same pace, she developed individualized 
learning programs in reading, social studies, 
math and spelling. While teaching young- 
sters, she became interested in instructing 
adults and through a modest grant looked for 
ways to help undereducated adults. 

"I went strictly by instinct In those early days," 
«%he laughs, recalling that she felt a bit weak in 
the knees as she stood before her fiist class of 
adults and wondered what to < Jo with them. 

Her instincts served her well and Adult Basic 
Education grew rapidly. She was a pioneer in 
developing basic education programs for 
adults c d she has always looked ahead. 

Eva started with a center with two classrooms 
in Newport in 1969. She now has 1 2 rooms, two 
added recently to house a computer center 
and video library. She also coordinates adult 
classes at minicenters in several towns. 

Early in her new work. Eva wanted to reach 
those who were housebound and originated 
the home tutor program In Vermont. Through 
her "Education in Kitchens" plan, she trained 
community aides to work with adults in their 
homes. 

"I had to climb over rubble and car engines 
and all sorts of things to get to that first house." 
she recalls. "The yard was really a shambles, 
but next to the front step was a lovely stand of 
flowers. I've never forgotten that." 

Today, her program has 14 fulitime tutors. She 
credits the success of the program, which 
reaches over 1 .400 adults each year, on 
these home tutors. 

Eva is an articulate advocate for the cause of 
adult education. Each.year she travels to the 
state legislature to seek funding for her pro- 
gram and others, With arms full of reports she 
documents the success of her ABE program 
for legislature, many of whom she knows on a 
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f irst-nai ,ie basis. She also serves on the 
Governor's Advisory Council on Adult 
Education. 

The N 'swport center is open five weekdays, 
three nights and all day Saturday. Eva's there 
most of the time. 

The ABE program is a careful blend of tra- 
ditional down-to-earth teaching and new 
technology. Computer-assisted instruction has 
been part o* the center's program since 1983 
and compufers have been incorporated into 
the home tutoring program. 

Many have praised Eva for her work in adult 
education. Lloyd "Pete" Kelley. former 
Vermont Commissioner of Education, credits 
the success of adult basic education in the 
northeast part of the state on Eva's com- 
passion for others, drive and determination. 
"She's the most selfless person I know." he 
adds. 

Sandra Robinson. Vermont's chief of Adult 
Education, believes Eva epitomizes the sense 
of pride and genuine concern for individual 
circumstances that is so much part of the 
territory she serves. "She is a rare mix of 
political savvy, tenacious advocacy and long 
experience in the teaching profession.' 

Governor Richard Snelling values Eva's 
observations and respects the work she has 
done with Vermonters. "She has given me the 
kind of hard-headed, yet human advice 
which a governor needs in order to function." 

Of her work and purpose. Eva says. "My one 
aim and pleasure is to meet someone who 
needs my help. I want to be able to make his 
or her life a little richer and more pleasant." 

11 
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SAN DIEGO PROGRAM REDESIGNED TO MEET 



The continuing education program at the 
San Diego Community College District 
has changed dramatically over the past 
four years as staff members have found 
better ways to meet the educational \ 
needs of their students. , 

Prior to 1980, riudents were placed in 
classes based solely on their proficiency 
in English or basic skills. Instruction, for the 
most part, was general with an emphasis 
on the basics. But the influx of refugee 
students from Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia called for a reassessment of the 
program. 

Many of these students were not literate in 
their native language or English and 
many needed employment to support 
themselves and their families in as short a 
time as possible. Most were below 
poverty level and did not have occupa- 
tional skills which were transferable to the 
local labor market. 

The staff concluded that students' goals 
would be better realized if Instruction 
were more carefully focused. They 
redesigned the program to satisfy three 
primary needs of their students. The 
program was strengthened to help 
students function effectively in urban 
America and succeed in vocational skills 
training or employment. A third objective 
wo: to assist students in continuing their 
education in a high school diploma 
program or entering a comnriiinity 
college or university. 



As a result of the restructuring, students 
are now placed in English-as-a-Second- 
Language (ESL) classes not only on the 
basis of their level of English proficiency, 
but also based on an evaluation of their 
educational backgrounds, needs and 
goals. Within this new program design, 
specific classes are offered which focus 
on life-skill competencies in the context of 
basic literacy, general survival and pre- 
vocational, vocational or academic ESL. 

Staff members individualize programs for 
students in the Adult Basic Education 
(ABE) program based on an evaluation of 
their competency in basic and life skills 
at id their personal goals and objectives. 
The ABE and ESL programs feed directly 
into the competency-based high school 
diploma or GED program. 

ABE and ESL classes now comprise 50 to 
55 per cent of the San Diego program. 
Students may enter at any time of the 
year and progress at their own rate. For 
many, the typical class schedule varies 
from three to six hours per day, f iv,e days 
a week. Students may also enroll in an 
independent learning center which 
provides greater flexibility in scheduling. 

A determination of how well these 
students have done in achieving compe- 
tency in these programs has been made 
possibleforough the development and 
implementation of the California Adult 
Student Assessment System (CASAS), a 
project funded under Section 310 of the 
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STUDENT GOALS 



Adult Education Act and headquartered 
in the San Diego Community College, 
District. 

Enrollment of refugee students in the 
program has more than doubled in the 
past four years with total enrollment up by 
50 per cent to 6,28 1 . The number of 
classes has also doubled to a total of 
235. 

Students, instructors and ABE/ESL advisory 
committee members feel the new 
competency-based program has been 
effective in meeting the immediate 
needs o* students and helping them gain 
vocational skills and employment 
opportunities. They believe students are 
becoming self-suffcient through a 
relevant continuous instructional 
program. 





TREASURE ISLE 



This double-wide trailer is a good example 
of how the business community and 
educators can cooperate to promote adult 
education. The Treasure Isle Shrimp 
Company in Dover, Florida, purchased the 
trailer and found a location for It on 
company property. Treasure Isle also 
purchased an EDL Reading Lab. The county 
school system furnishes Inst motors for the 
school, open to adults most of the day and 
evenings from 5:30 to 8:30. Materials and 
books are purchased through 306 Funds. 
Approximately 450 students have received 
their GEO through the program. 



a 
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RAISE-ING SELF-CONFIDENCE 
OF DISABLED ADULTS 



An Arizona Exemplary 310 Project is, 
RAISE-ing students' sense of personal 
worth and self-confidence while 
developing their ability to attain self- 
sufficiency. 

Established in 1980 to meet the basic 
educational needs of the disabled 
student, RAISE stands for Rehabilitative 
Adult Independent Skills Education. It is 
truly a unique project of the Pima County 
Adult Education Program that Is filling a 
gap in the Tucson community's adult 
basic education services. 

The program is aimed at mentally and/or 
physically disabled adults, including 
deaf, hard of hearing, blind, visually 
impaired, multiple handicapped and 
emotionally handicapped. 

RAISE is an instructional model based on 
students reaching competency In the life 
skill areas of financial management, 
communications and language pro- 
ficiencies, personal lealth proficiencies, 
social (work} proficiencies and pre- 
vocational proficiencies. Each 
knowledge area contains six related 
components with numerous teaching 
packets. The packets cover specific 
academic, daily living and work-related 
skills at varying levels. 

The results of tests given to students after 
completing the RAISE materials have 
indicated that 92 per cent of the students 
made measurable progress directly 
affecting individual performance in daily 
life skills. 

The initial concept of RAISE was devel- 
oped and established under an Adult 
Education Act/Title III, Section 310 
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Demonstration Project. The project staff 
found a lack of adult-oriented teaching 
materials for educating the adult 
' disabled. As a result, they developed the 
following: 

• RAISE I Manual for educating 
Trainable Mentally Retarded [TMR) 
adults. The 143-page manual explains 
how to develop learning components 
and teaching packets as well as a 
bloliography of resources, course outline, 
pre- and post-tests, objectives, and the 
suggested sequence for presenting 
materials. 

• Five sets of slides to supplement the 
RAISE I curriculum for TMR adults. 

• RAISE II Manual for use with adults 
who are Educable Mentaliy Retarded 
(EMR), physically disabled or have 
multiple disabilities. The 284-page 
manual and 91-page addendum 
provide similar types of materials 
included in the RAISE I manual for these 
specific adult learners. 

• Five sets of educational slides 
prepared for use with mentally and/or 
physically disabled adult learners to 
supplement RAISE II. 

• Five audio-visual presentations for 
teaching mentally and/or physically 
disabled adults about such subjects as 
communication andjanguage skills, 
living skills and nutrition. 

The Project RAISE staff has shared the 
results of Its project with other pro- 
fessionals nationwide. Approximately 500 
RAISE I and II how-to manuals have been 
distributed. In addition, staff members 
have conducted statewide workshops 
demonstrating successful elements used 
in the project. The project has also 
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resulted in linking staff members with 
others assisting disabled adults in the 
Tucson community. 

Their outstanding efforts have not been 
overlooked. The RAISE staff has received 
many plaudits for its work in educating 
disabled adults. Project RAISE was one of 
1 1 programs in Arizona in 198? to be 
validated by the State Department of 
Education. In 1981 and 1982 the 
Geodwili Industries of Tucson presented 
Project RAISE staff with its Cooperative 
Agency of the Year Award. 

Commenting about the project. Goodwill 
President Michael Buus cited the benefits 
of the program for their clients. "For many 
years Goodwill Industries suffered 
because of the lack of adult basic 
education courses," he explained. 
"Many of our clients, although making 
progress in vocational skills and work 
adjustment training, lacked the neces- 
sary basic educational skills to fully par- 
ticipate in the community or hold down 
competitive jobs. Project RAISE has filled 
the gap, not only for our clients but for 
other individuals In the community who 
are in need of these services." 
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NASHUA CENTER STRIVES 
FOR STUDENT SUCCESS 



T( \e Nashua (New Hampshire) Adult 
Learning Center provides a caring 
atmosphere, well-structured curriculum 
ana services designed to help low- 
income and undereducated adults 
succeed in their education. Last vear the 
Center served app r oxirr.ately 1,5G0 
individuals and many of these reached 
their goal of literacy, high school 
equivalency completion or employed 
worker. 

The professional staff of this private 
nc 'profit organization understands the 
needs of its students. To make it easier for 
students *o continue their education, the 
staff has designed a curriculum of 
courses and programs that is interrelated 
and sequential. One of the most 
meaningful servicos provided through 
the Center is day care, 

Aware that many prospective students 
stay away from classes because there is 
no one to care for their children or they 
cannot afford child care, the Center 
provides day care for children ' r cm 6 
weeks to 6 years old year-round. The staff 
seeks to meet the emotional, social and 
educational needs of these children. 
Particular attention is given to developing 
basic readiness skills their parents may 
have missed. Transportation is also pro- 
vided for students who live in the inner city 
and their children. 

The Center has developed a series of 
quality educational and vocational 
programs geared to adults most in need. 
These include adult basic education 
classes, English as a Second Language, 
adult tutorial, high school equivalency, 




vocational eductlonal counseling, 
training a. .d community education 
courses. The staff knows how vitally 
important several of these support 
programs are in helping ABE students 
ease their way during their educational 
development, 

The work of the coordinator of volunteer 
tutors, for example, is vital in many cases 
to a student's success. Trained volunteers 
from the community work with, unaer- 
educated adults so they may benefit 
from individualized instruction or receive 
educational ass'stance if they are 
housebound. 

One of the best known and popular 
persons at the Center is the parenting 
coordinator. She counsels with parents on 
such topics as discipline, developmental 
stages of children, parenting during 
separation or divorce, step-parenting 
and the problems of teen-age 
parenthood. 

Tho vocational counselor is available for 
individual and group vocational counsel- 
ing. She conducts workshops that deal 
with job-seeking skills, life planning 
assertiveness and resume writing. She 
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also provides a homemaker re-entry 
program for unemployed women who 
are newly separated, widowed or 
divorced. The Center also makes avail- 
able to students a computerized system 
to explore careers. 

Vocational programs at the Center are 



directed toward short-term training to 
glvo the student entry-level job skills. An 
office laboratory provides instruction in 
bookkeeping, typing, shorthand, 
keypunch, business math, business 
English, and word processing. A home- 
maker health aide training course Is also 
coordinated through the Center. 



FORT HAYES 
SERVES REFUGEES 



The Fort Hayes Adult Education Center is 
reaching out to refugees in Arkansas. The ' 
center has the larr est program in the 
state for refugee , serving 2,500 Vietnam- 
ese, 1 ,00° i.c jns, 300 Hmongs ai id 250 
Cubans. 

The Center is one of 28 programs ' 
administered through the Fort Smith 
Public Schools in conjunction with the 
Adult Education Seciion of the Arkansas 
Department of Education. 

Director Betty Morris and her staff of 1 0 
professionals provide programs in Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) and General Adult 
Education for more than 1 ,500 adults 
each school year. Classes are also 
offered in English as a Second Language 
(ESI}, and the staff helps prepare 
refugees for citizenship and how to adjust 
to their new culture. 

The center a! >o provides support services 
to job placement, career orientation, 
child rare, vocational training anc* 
transiaTion and interpreting. The staff 
^ jblishes a monthly newsletter which is 
printed in five different languages. 

The center has more than 20 satellite 
programs in ABE, ESL and GED. These 
programs are housed in apartment 
complexes, facilities in two neighboring 



towns, alcohol rehabilitation centers, 
nursing nomes and churches. 

The business program at the center 
provides training in business skills for 
approximately 250 adults each year 
enabling them to obtain employment. 
Many of the students taking advantage 
of this training are women who are 
entering the job market for the first time, 
because of divorce or death of a spouse. 
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WiOHITA EDUCATORS WORK TOGETHER 



interagency cooperation and varied 
specialized programs are the hallmarks 
of the Dunbar Adult Center, which last 
year served approximately 2,000 
economically disadvantaged adults in 
Wichita, Kansas. 

The Dunbar Center, part of the continuing 
education program of the Wichita 
Unified Schools, works closely with local 
agencies, organizations and the area 
vocational school to meet the needs of its 
students. 

Wichita's Adult Performance Level (APL) 
program was one of the first programs of 
its kind in the country. When students 
have completed the program's 
competency-based curriculum, they've 
earned a diploma from Wichita High 
School. 

Life skills are an essential component of 
the center's Aault Basic Education (ABE) 
curriculum. ABE classes c r e offered in the 
mornings and evenings Monday through 
Thursday. 

In a cooperative effort with the First 
Presbyterian Churcf" of Wichita Catholic 
Charities Perpetual Help Center, the 
Dunbar Center offers limited-English 
speaking adults individual tutoring. 
Classes for students for whom English is a 
second language are provided through 
a volunteer program, which often in- 
cludes grandparents. 

The center's GED program offers not only 
GED preparation, but also a Wichita High 
School diploma upon completion of 
American government and history. Tutor- 
counselors also assist students who are 
studying at home for the GED. 

Two ABE classes at the Dunbar Center are 
operated through Project TARGET, 
funded by 3 1 0 grant monies. The project 
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was designed to help ABE students 
achieve their goals more rapidly by 
targeting toward deficiencies related to 
theseaoqls. 

Dunbar and Timbers, a facility designed 
to provide the skills necessary to main- 
stream handicapped adults, have 
developed a specialized life-skills curric- 
ulum for -the handicapped. Through this 
special arrangement, these adults are 
provided access to regular ABE and GED 
classes at the Dunbar Center. 

The Dunbar staff also works with teachers 
at an area vocational school and the 
continuing education program to 
provide training in remedial skills at two 
basic skill centers. Students unable to 
qualify for vocational programs because 
of basic-skill deficiencies are referred to 
the pre-vocational basic skills program at 
the Dunbar Center. Here the students 
receive one-on-one training to gain the 
skills necessary for entrance into the 
vocational program. 

Dunbar also teaches classes in basic 
reading for nonreaders and adults 
reading below the third-grade level. 
Instructors use phonics, sight words and 

context techniques to develop their 

students' reading ability. 

The success of the Dunbar Adult Center is 
due to the diversity of its programming, . 
an exceptional teaching staff, and 
commitment of Wichita's educational 
leaders to work together to help those 
less educationally advantaged achieve 
functional literacy. The program under- 
scores the importance of strong ties be- 
tween adult education and vocational 
education and a public school system 
that has encouraged program changes 
to help adults achieve success in basic 
education. 
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Glenna Williams Makes 

Dramatic Changes in 
Students 9 Lives 

Home Instructor Glenna Williams Is truly 
affecting, not only educational growth, but 
also dramatic changes in the daily lives and 
future goals of those she serves. She has an 
innate ability to assist the students she serves. 

For the past 1 1 years, Glenna has served as a 
home Instructor In the Scioto Valley Local 
School's Adult Basic Education Program. Each 
working day, Glenna rises early, loads her car 
with instructional materials, and sets out on the 
hilly roads of rural Pike County, Ohio, to serve 
her home^based ABE students. 

Glenn's daily routine Involves visiting the 
homes of from six to eight adult students, who 
cannot attend the ABE Learning Center. She 
tutors approximately 35 students each week. 

In some homes, more than one adult In the 
family is involved in the program. In some 
areas, she may arrange for two or three 
persons to meet and work together. 

As part of a multi-year ABE Demonstration 
Project funded under the Appalachian Adult 
Education Center at Morehead (Kentucky) 
State University, Scioto Valley Schools 
developed a program to demonstrate the 
effective use of highly trained paraprofes- 
sionals to deliver Adult Basic Education serv- 
ices to under, and often uneducated, rural 
isolated adults. 



Glenna was Initially employed because of her 
background experiences, her knowledge of 
the community, and her demonstrated ability 
to meet and work with the clients she was to 
serve. She has developed a thorough under- 
standing of the procedures, techniaues, and 
effective selection and use of instructional 
materials used in the program. 

Gienna has also been involved In the 
recruiting effort. From the first year to the 
present, there has been a waiting-list for home 
instruction services. 

Realizing that other human and family needs 
often take precedence over educational 
needs, Glenna has been highly effective In 
giving and finding assistance for those 
students truly In need. She gives much of her 
own f ime and energy collecting food and 
clothing and/or contacting agencies and 
community groups to assist in alleviating 
personal and family problems. She is 
extremely tactful in her approaches to 
problem solving so as not to injure the pride of 
her students. 

Dealing with adversity is a daily occurrence in 
Glenna's work-. She carries a bag filled with 
stick candy, coloring books, and other items 
needed to occupy the children in many 
homes while she checks her students' past 
week's work or gives tutorial assistance in 
difficult learning seauences. 

For Glenna, learning becomes a family affair 
Parents and children work together in the 
study and learning process. Glenna believes 
that a number of adults enroll in order to be 
better able to help their children with their 
public school studies. 



To say that Glenna's home instruction 
program is a success would be an under- 
statement. One neeas only to look at the 
hundreds of hours of independent study 
logged by her students each year, their 
amazing academic gains and the numbers 
of students who successfully pass the GED Tests 
and receive their high school equivalency. 

Each year Cenna has helped students to 
gain employment and leave the public 
assistance roles. Many others have better 
outlooks on life and are setting realistic long- 
range goals for themselves and their children. 



THE COUNCIL AT WORK 



COUNCIL 
MEETING SITES 
AND DATES 



November 11-12, 
1982 

San Antonio, Texas 

January 10-11,1983 
Sun City, Florida 



January 26-28, 
1983 

Phoenix, Arizona 

March 24-25, 1983 
Washington, D.C. 



May 2-4, 1983 

Washington, D.C. 

August 15-17, 1983 
San Dlefcw, 
California 



Full Council 
Meeting 



Governmental 
Relations &. Logisla- 
Committee " 
Meeting 

Full Council 
Meeting 



Literacy Awareness 

Committee 

Meeting 

Full Council 
Meeting 

Full Council 
Meeting » 



COUNCIL 
COMMITTEES 



Executive Committee 

Nancy' H. Hill. Chairperson 
Lily R. Balian 
Patric Dorsey 
Patricia Smith 
Rawlein G. Soberano 
Kathleen Wilcoxson 

♦ 

Governmental Relations & Legislation 
Committee 

Patric Dorsey, Chairperson 
Daniel E. Brennan. Sr. 
Joyce L. Gorringe 
M. Lester 1 0'Shea 
Mary E. Strother 

Program Effectiveness & Evaluation 
Committee 

Kathleen Wilcoxson, Chairperson 
Patricia Smith 
J. Ben Trujillo 

Program Liaison Committee 

Lily R. Balian, Chairperson 
Nancy H. Hill 
Mary S. Jackson 
Michael Marino 
Louis S. Ridgeway 
Ruth R. Thone 

Literacy Awareness Committee 

Patricia Smith, Chairperson 
Lily R. Balian 
Daniel E. Brennan, Sr. 
Joyce L. Gorringe 
Mary S. Jackson 
Ruth R, Thone 

Council Chairperson is Ex Officio on all Stand- 
ing Committees. 
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COUNCIL 
ACTIVITIES 



Since the Council was sworn in by Secretary 
T. H. Bell in April 1982, the Council members 
have made 58 visitations, held four Council 
meetings and 15 committee meetings, took 
testimony trom numerous Individuals, and 
studied extensive amounts of Information and 
supportive data. 

The Program Effectiveness and Evaluation 
Committee conducted a survey of prac- 
titioners of adult education regarding their 
opinions on Senate Bill 2325, the proposed 
Consolidation Act. The results of that survey 
were shared with the participants and many 
of the comments are contained In this report. 

The Governmental Relations and Legislation 
Committee wrote the Council's evaluation 
and response to the Consolidation Act, a 
summary of which is also Included In this 
report. 

The Program Liaison Committee members 
asked foundations and corporations for 
information on their literacy efforts. They also 
requested them to participate in the 
development of programs and legislation 
that will enable all adults who so desire to 
acquire the basic skills necessary to function 
in our society. The Chair of the Program Liaison 
Committee serves on the Roundtable on Adult 
illiteracy and the National industry Committee 
of the American Association of Adult and 
Continuing Education. 

The Council also created an Adult Literacy 
Committee to study the cai ses and solutions 
of adult illiteracy. This committee is preparing 
an extensive repori for publication in the near 
future. 



November 1982 



PROGRAM 
VISITATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS 



October 1982 

October 4 

Nebraska Adult Educaton Advisory 
Council 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

, October 4-5 
Los Angeles Unitied School District 
Los Angeles, California 

Octobar 5 

Hacienda LaPuent8 Unified School District 
Clarerr. Jnt, California 

October 11-12 
Coalition on Literacy 
Detroit, Michigan 

October 14-15 

Literacy Volunteers of America 
Conference 

Hamsburg, Pennsylvania 

October 2 1-22 
Local Programs 

Concord, Manchester, Nashua, New 
Hampshire 

October 21-22 

Community College Center for Adult 
Learning 

Pendleton, Oregon 

October 27-29 

Adult Education Workshop 

Oakland, California 

October 28 y. 

Local Programs 

St. Johnsbury. Vermont 

October 29 

Arizona Adult Education Association 

Conference 

Tucson, Arizona 
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November 19 
Local Programs 
Dubuque, Iowa 

November 29-December 1 
Adult Education Conference 
Airlie, Virginia 

December 1982 

December 7 
Local Programs 
Waverly, Ohio 

December 8 
Local Programs 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

December 9 
Local Programs 
Louisville, Kentucky 

January 1983 

January 6 
Local Programs 
LukeAFB 

Litchfield Park, Arizona 

January 6-7 
Coalition on Literacy 
Chicago, Illinois 

January 26 

Scottsdale Adult Learning Center & 
Maricopa County Skill Center 
Scottsdale, Arizona 

February 1983 

February 1 
Coalition on Literacy 
New York, New York 

February 8 

Mid Hudson Council on Continuing 
Education -v 
Tarrytown, New York 

February 10 

ABE/GED Program Visitation 
Columbus, Ohio 

Special Projects 
Rockford, Illinois 

February 18 

New Jersey Advisory Council on Aduit 

Education 

Trenton, New Jersey 

February 25 

National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education 
Columbus, Ohio 
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March 1983 

March 7-10 

California Adult Basic Education 
Conference 

San Francisco, California 
March 8 

Reg VII ESL Refugee Conference 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

March 8 

Governor's Advisory Council on Adult 
Education 

Montpeller, Vermont 
March 18 

Maryland Association on Adult/ 
Continuing/Community Education 
Columbia, Maryland 

March 23-25 
Local Programs 
Boston, Massachusetts 

April 1983 

April 4-5 

Coalition on Literacy 
New York, New York 

April 7-8 

National Conference on Job Training and 

Employment 

Columbus, Ohio 

April 15 

State Department Officials 
Montpelier, Vermont 

April 18 . 

Federal Role in Education Conference 

Washington, D.C. 

April 21 

State Community Education Advisory 

Committee 

Columbus, Ohio 

April 21-22 

Missouri Valley Adult Educaton 

Conference 

Des Moines, Iowa 

May 198? 

May 9-12 

Commission on ABE Conference 
Anchorage, Alaska 

May 10 

Governor's Advisory Council on Adult 
Education 

Waterbury, Vermont 
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May 13-14 

01 do Association of AduffEducators 
Columbus, Ohio 

May 20 & 24 
Local Programs 
Phoenix, Arizona 

May 24 

Vocational Education Hearings 
Boston, Massachusetts 

May 26 

Barre Learning Center 
Barre, Vermont 

June 1983 

June 1 

Barre Learning Center 
Barre, Vermont 

June 1 

Effective Schools Program 
Columbus, Ohio 

June 17-18 

Texas Adult Education Association 

Conference 

Ft. Worth, Texas 

i 

June 21 

Regional Forum on Literacy 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

July 1983 

July 7 

Coalition for Literacy 
New York, New York 

July 25 

World Literacy of Canada 
Toronto, Canada 

August 1983 

August 9-11 

Southern Regional Conference on Adult 
Education 

Birmingham, Alabama 
August 15 

San Diego Community College Dist. & 
Naval Training Center ' 
San Diego, California 

September 1983 

September 6-7 

Adult Literacy Initiative Conference 
Washington, D.C. 

September 14 

National Advisory Council on Women's 
Educational Programs 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE APULT EDU^5AT!^JN A^5T 
AN HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 



Federal funds for literacy programs were made 
available in 1 91 8 with the passage of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which assists 
public schools In providing English language, 
history, government and citizenship programs for 
candidates for naturalization. The federal role in 
this activity is limited to providing candidates with 
information about the availability of programs 
and providing schools with textbooks and other 
• curriculum materials. 

The historic roots of basic educational skills 
programs for adults are more difficult to trace 
than tt ,ose of employee development and 
manpower programs. This Is due in part to the 
lack of general agreement about the meaning of 
the term "basic skills," and in part to the inclusion 
of basic education components in programs 
initiated for other purposes. The manpower and 
vocational education legislation described in the 
preceding section are examples of the .latter , 
situation. , 

The Smith-Lever Act (1914), which established the 
Cooperative Extension Service, Is the first piece of 
major legislation reauiring the matching of 
federal funds with state, local and/or Institutional 
monies. Grants to states are provided for the 
purpose of helping people hot enrolled In school 
to understand and utilize effective practices in 
farming, marketing, family living and community 
development. Programs are also available to 
assist adults In Identifying and solving family and 
community problems. These services can appro- 
priately be included In a listing of federally 
funded basic skills programs. 

During the 1960's, Extension Sen/Ice programs, 
which had previously focused attention on 
providing educational services to sole agri- 
cultural and rural problems, began to offer 
assistance to the urban poor and for the develop- 
ment of community resources In urban areas. 

The Library Service Act (1956) brought public 
library programs to rural adults. The 1964 Library 
Sen/ices and Construction Act (amended In 1970) 
is of particular importance in the history of public 
adult education because the funds made 
available under these enactments stimulated the 
delivery of library services to economically and 
socially disadvantaged, handicapped, home- 
bound and Institutionalized adults. 
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Although thes^ programs, and those described In 
the earlier sections of this study, have served 
millions of Americans, millions more were 
excluded from participation. Some adults lacked 
the basic educational skills necessary for 
participation; others were excluded because of 
their age, their geographical location, their labor 
market status or because of a physical or mental 
handicap. Even the 6.1. Bill (the Veterans 
Readjustment Benefits Act), which opened new 
educational opportunities to many who were 
poor, was available only to those who were able 
to qualify for and enter military service. 

s 

\ 

\ 

In 1962, the Committee on Education and Labor, 
U.S. House of Representatives, conducted 
hearings on the need for categorical federal 
support for adult basic education. Two bills were 
then being considered that would have encour- 
aged the development of state programs of adult 
basic education . In 1 963, an Adult Basic 
Education Act was again proposed and 
defeated. 

By 1964, although the general employment 
picture was Improving, disproportionately high 
concentrations of unemployment remained for 
Blacks, for non-English-speaking adults and for the 
undereducated. Neither manpower develop- 
ment and vocational education programs nor 
fiscal and monetary policies were effective In 
altering this situ "*k>n. The Civil Rights Act (1964) 
and subseque executive Orders that prohibited 
discriminations, h .iployment practices based on 
race, sex, age, religion or national origin still left 
large numbers of adults with limited educational 
attainment at a competitive disadvantage In the 
labor market, and with the inability to take 
advantage of other social sen/Ices generally 
available to the better educated segment of 
society. 

With the passage of the Economic Opportunity 
Act (1964), the Adult Basic Education Program 
was established. This program sought to remedy 
the Inequities of educational disadvantage by 
offering persons 1 8 years of age (16 years of 
age-P.L. 91-230: 1970) and older the oppor- 
tunity to develop reading, writing, language and 
arithmetic skills io enable th€>m to obtain or retain 
emplcvment and otherwise participate more fully 
as productive and responsible citizens. 
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The Office of Economic Opportunity provided 
funds to the U.S. Office of Education to administer 
the program until the Adult Education Act (1966) 
placed the program entirely within the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

At present, under provisions of P.L 95-561 , adult 
basic and secondary level educational pro- 
grams are established In each of the fifty states, 
the District of Columbia, American Samoa, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the Northern 
Mariana Islands. Funds are available to state and 
local education agencies to meet the costs of 
Instruction, to employ and train qualified adult 
educators, and to develop specialized curric- 
ulum and techniques appropriate for adult 
learners, 

The 1978 amendments mandate the states, In 
unusually specific language, to conduct vigorous 
programs of outreach for those most in need of 
Instruction in basic skills, to provide such 
assistance to these potential students as flexible 
schedules, transportation and child care help, 
and to consult with a broad range of public and 



private Interests and organizations In preparation 
of state plans and In their Implementation. 

The statute Itself lists representatives of business 
and Industry, labor unions, public and private 
educational agencies and Institutions, churches, 
fraternal and voluntary organizations, community 
organizations, state and local manpower and 
training agencies, and representatives of special 
adult populations, Including residents of rural 
areas, residents of urban areas with high rates of 
unemployment, adults with limited English 
language skills, and institutionalized adults as 
required to be Involved In developing the plan 
and carrying It out "especially with regard to the 
expansion of the delivery of adult education 
services through those agencies, Institutions, and 
organizations." 

Enrollments in programs funded under the Adult 
Education Act have Increased from 37,991 In 
fiscal year 1965 to almost two milllonpeople 
served by fiscal year 1980. 

The section that follows summarizes the provisions 
of this legislation from 1964 to 1981 . 



SUMMARY OF MAJOR REVISIONS IN THE 
ADULT EDUCATION ACT 1966-1981 



The major revisions In the Adult Education Act from 
1966 to 1981 are reported in this section under the 
headings used In the legislation. The year and 
public law number have been Included for each 
of the noted changes. 

Statement of Purpose 

P.L. 89-750 (1966): to encourage and expand 
basic educational programs for adults to enable 
them to overcome English language limitations, to 
improve their basic education in preparation for 
occupational training and more profitable 
employment, and tobecome more productive 
and responsible citizens. 

P.L. 91-230 (1970): to expand educational 
opportunity and encourage the establishment of 
programs of adult public education that will 
enable all adults to continue their education to at 
least the level of completion of secondary school 
and make available the means to secure training 
that will enable them to become more employ- 
able, productive ana responsible citizens. 

P.L. 95-561 (1978): to expana educational 
opportunities for aaults ana to encourage the 
establishment of programs of adult education 
that will: 



- enable all adults to acquire basic skills 

necessary to function In society, 
—enable adults who so desire to continue their 

education to at least the level of completion of 

secondary school, and 
—make available to adults the means to secure 

training that will enable them to become more 

employable, productive, and responsible 

citizens. 

Definitions 

P.L 89-750 (1 J66): Adult: any inaiviaual who has 
attained the 'jge of eighteen. 

P.L 91-230 (1970): Adult: any Inaividual who has 
attained th€> age of sixteen 
adaed definitions of academic education and 
Institution of higher edi tcoiion 

P.L 93-380 (1974): added definition of com- 
munity school program 

P.L 95-561 (1978): Adult: (to be served by adult 
education) adds who "lack sufficient mastery of 
basic educational skills to enable them to funciion 
effectively in society." 

(Continued on next page) 



REVISIONS IN ADULT EDUCATION ACT-CONTINUED 



Grants to States 

P.L. 89-750 (1966); established a distribution 
formula based on the proportion of adults in the 
state who had completed five grades of school or 
less. 

P.L. 90-247 (1968): provided a base allotment of 
$ 100.000 for each state; federal share of the cost 
of programs in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands was set at 100 per cent 

P.L. 91-23 J (1970): provided a base allotment of 
$ 150,000 for each state; established a distribution 
formula based on the proportion of adults not 
enrolled in school and who do not have a 
certificate of graduation from secondary school; 
authorized an additional appropriation, not to 
exceed five per cent of the sums appropriated for 
programs to pay the cost of administration and 
development of the state plan 

P.L. 93-380 (1974): reduced the allotment for 
Guam. American Samoa, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands from two per 
cent to no more than one per cent of appro- 
priated funds. The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
was defined as a state for the purposes of this 
section 

Eligible Grant Recipients 

P.L. 90-247 (1968): private nonprofit agencies 
were included as eligible grant recipients 

Special Experimental Demonstration Projects 
end Teacher Training 

P.L. 89-750 (1966): not less than 1 0 per cent nor 
more than 20 per cent of funds appropriated be 
reserved to the Commisisoner to make special 
project grants or to provide teacher training 
grants 

P.L. 93-380 (1974J: 1 5 per cent of the state grant 
was to be used for special projects and for 
teacher training 

P.L 95-561 (1978): not less than 10 pfcr cent of the 
state grant must be used for demonstration and 
teacher training. Special demonstration projects 
are specified as those which: 
—involve the use of innovative methods, including 
methods for educating persons of limived 
English-speaking ability, systems, materials, or 
programs which may have national signifi- 
cance or be of special value in promoting 
effective programs under this title, or 
-involve programs of adult education including 
education for persons of limited English- 



speaking ability, which are part of community 
school programs, carried out in cooperation 
with other Federal, federally assisted, State, or 
local programs which have unusual promise In 
promoting a comprehensive or coordinated 
approach to the problems of persons with 
educational deficiencies. 

State Plan Requirements 

P.L. 91-230 (1970): provided that special 
emphasis be given to adult basic education 
programs 

P.L. 93-380 (1974): four requirements were 
added: 

—programs for institutionalized adults 

—provisions for cooperation with manpower 
development and training programs, 
occupational education programs and 
reading improvement programs 

—not more than 20 per cent of state grant funds 
can be used for adult secondary programs 

—special assistance for persons of limited English- 
speaking ability by providing bilingual 
programs 

P.L. 95-561 (1978): the law went into far greater 

detail In setting state plan requirements than 

earlier laws. These included: 

—describe the means by which the delivery of ' 
adult education services will be significantly 
expanded through the use of agencies, 
institutions, and organizations other than the 
public school systems, such as business, labor 
unions, libraries, institutions of higher education, 
public health authorities, antipoverty programs, 
and community organizations; 

—describe the means by which representatives of 
business and Industry, labor unions, public and 
private educational agencies and Institutions, 
churches, fraternal and voluntary organ- 
izations, community organizations. State and 
local manpower and training agencies, and 
representatives of special adult populations, 
including residents of rural areas, residents of 
urban areas with high rates of unemployment, 
adults with limited English language skjlte, and 
institutionalized adults, and other entities in the 
State concerned with adult education have 
been Involved In the development of the plqn 
and will continue to be involved in carrying out 
the plan, especially with regard to the 
expansion of the delivery of adult education 
services through those agencies, institutions, 
and organizations; 
—describe the efforts to be undertaken by the 
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State to assist adult participation In adult 
education programs through flexible course 
schedules, convenient locations, adeauate 
transportation, and meeting child care needs; 

-provide that special emphasis be given to adult 
basic education programs except where such 
needs are shown to have been met In the State; 

—provide that special assistance be given to the 
needs of persons with limited English proficiency 
(as defined In section 703(a) of title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965) by providing a bilingual adult educaton 
program of Instructon in English and, to the 
extent necessary to allow such persons to 
progress effectively through the adult educa- 
tion program, In the native language of such 
persons, carried out In coordination with 
programs of bilingual education assisted under 
title VII and bilingual vocational education 
programs under the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963; 

-demonstrate that the special educational 
needs of adult Immigrants In the State have 
been examined, and provide for the Imple- 
mentation of adult education and adult basic 
education programs for Immigrants to meet 
existing needs. 

National Advisory Council on Adult Education 

P.L. 89-750 (1966): established an eight-member 
Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education 

P.L 91-230(1970): established a 15-member 
National Advisory Council on Adult Education 
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Improvement of Educational Opportunities for 
Special Populations 

P.L. 92-316 (1972): added a section authorizing 
programs for adult Indians 

P.L 93-380 (1974): authorized special projects for 
the elderly 

P.L. 95-561 (1978): authorized special projects for 
Indochinese refugees and adult Immigrants 

P.L. 97-35 (1981): repealed adult education 
program for Indochina refugees 

State Advisory Councils 

PA . 93-380 (1974): established state advisory 
councils 

Research, Development, Dissemination, 
Evaluation and information Clearinghouse 

P.L 95-561 (1978): subject to appropriations, the 
Secretary of Education is authorized to conduct 
direcily_Q£ihrough grants a wide variety of 
programs. Including: 

—develop new and promising approaches and 
Innovative methods which are designed to 
address those problems and which may have 
national significance; 

—determine, using appropriate objective 
evaluation criteria, which projects have 
achieved their stated goals and are capable 
of achieving comparable levels of effectiveness 
at additional locations; 

-disseminate throughout the nation information 
about those approaches or methods pertaining 
to adult basic ed'jcaton which are most 
effective, by establishing and operating a 
clearinghouse on adult education, and 
evaluate the effectiveness of the programs 
conducted under this Act. 




STATE PIRECTORS 
EDUCATION 

ALABAMA 

DrBobW.Walden. 
Coordinator, Adult Basic Education 
1 1 1 Coliseum Boulevard 
Montgomery. AL 36 1 93 
(205)832-6860 

ALASKA 

Dr. Clark Jones 
ABE/GED Supervisor 
Alaska Department of Education 
-PouGb-F; -Akaska-OfficeSuHding ; - — - 1 ' 
Juneau, AK 99801 
(907)466-4685 

ARIZONA 

Mr. Sterling Johnson 
Director. Adult Education 
Arizona State Department of Education 
* t535 West Jefferson Street 
Phoenix. AZ 85007. 
(602)255-5281 

ARKANSAS 

Dr. Luther H. Black 

Director, Adult Education Section 

Arkansas Department of Education 

Room 505-D, StetS^Bucation Bldg., West 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

(501)371-2263 

CALIFORNIA 

Dr. Donald A. McCune 
Director. Adult Education 
Field Services Section ' 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento. CA 958 14 
(916} 322-2175 

COLORADO 

Ms. Elizabeth Waggener 

Senior Consultant 

Adutt Basic Education 

Division of Adult Education 

Colorado State Department of Education 

300 West Chenango 

Englewood.CO 80110 

(303)781-26i5 
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CONNECTICUT 

Mr. John E. Ryan, Chief 

Bureau of Community and Adult Education 

State Department cf Education 

P.O. Box 2219 

Hartford, CT 06145 

(203)566-4304 

DELAWARE 

Ms. Hazel J. Showell 

State Supervisor, Aault/Comm unity Education 

P.O. Box 1402 

J.G. Townsend Building 

Dover, DE 19901 

(302)736-4668 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Dr. Tony Minus, Acting Director 
Department of Adult & Continuing Education 
D.C. Public Schools 
601 15th Street, N.E., Room 101 

.-WashingtonrD;G ; 20002 - - - 

(202)724-4210 . > 

FLORIDA 

Mr. John E. Lawrence, Administrator 
Adult & Community Education 
State Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
(904)488-8201 

GEORGIA 

Dr. Helen Matthews Earles 

State Coordinator 

Adult & Community Education 

Georgia Department of Education 

Twin Tower East, Suite 1852 

Atlanta. GA 30334 

(404)656-2608 

HAWAII 

Mr. NObcru Hlga 
Administrator, Adult Education 
Department of Education 
Haione Elementary School 
395 Pepeekeo Street 
Honolulu. HI 96825 
(808) 395-9451 

IDAHO 

Dr. Harold R. Gaff 
Coordinator, Adult Education 
Idaho State Department of Education 
Len B. Jordon Office Buliding 
650 W. State Street 
. Boise, ID 83720 
(208)334-2187 
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ILLINOIS 

Mr. William E. Reynolds 

Director. Adult Continuing Education Section 

Illinois State Board of Education 

1 00 N. First Street 

Springfield, IL 62777 

(217) 782-6978 

INDIANA 

Mrs. Mary G.Williams 

Director. Division of Adult & Community 

Education 
Room 229, Statehouse 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317)927-0344 

IOWA 

Mr. Donald 1. Wederaulst 

Chief, Adult Education 

State Department of Public instruction 

Grimes State Office Building 

Des Moines, IA 503 19 

(515)281 3671 

KANSAS 

Mr. Wes E. Pelsue 

Director. Adult Education 

Kansas State Department of Education 

120 East 10th Street 

Topeka.KS 66612 

(913)296-3192 

KENTUCKY 

Mrs. Sharon Darling » 
Director, Adult Education Division • 
Office of Federal Programs 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502)564-3921 

LOUISIANA 

Mr. Glenn Gossett 
Director, Aault Education 
Louisiana Department of Education 
P.O. Box 44064, Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
(504) 342-3510 

MAINE 

Mr. David S. McCullough 
Director, Division of Adult Education 
Division of Adult 8< Community Education 
State House Station - No. 23 
Augusta, ME 04333 
(207)289-3367 , 
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MARYLAND 

Ms Judith A. Koloskl 

Chlef>AckJrra Community Education Branch 
Maryland State Department of Education 
200 West. Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 2 1201 
(301)659-2361 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ms. Kathleen Atkinson, Director 
Student, Community & Adult Services 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
Qulncy Center Plaza 7 
1385 Hancock Street 
Qulncy, MAO'/! 69 
(617) 770-7587 

MICHIGAN 

Dr. Ronald A. Glllum 

Acting Deputy Director 

Adult Extended Learning Services 

Michigan Department of Education 

P.O. Box 30008 

Lansing, Ml 48909 

(517)373-8425 

MINNESOTA 

Mr. Robert O. Gramstaa, Supervisor 

Community & Adult Education 

Department of Education 

Room 639, Capitol Square Building 

550 Cedar Street 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

(612)296-2587 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. William C. Box, Supervisor 
Adult & Continuing Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39205 
(601)359-3495 

MISSOURI ' 

Mr. Elvln Long 

Director, Adult Education 

State Department of Elementary 8i Secondary 

Education » 
213 Adams Street, P.OMox 480 
Jefferson City, MO 6511)2 
(314)751-3504 

MONTANA 

Mr. William Cunneen 
Manager, Aault Education 
Office of the State Superintendent 
State Capitol Building 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406)449-3861 

(Continued on next page) 
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STATE DIRECTORS 
CONTINUED 

NEBRASKA 

Dr. Leonard R. Hill 

Director, Adult & Community Education 

Nebraska Department of Education 

301 Centennial Mail South 

P.O. Box 94987 

Lincoln, NB 68509 

(402)471-2016 

NEVADA 

Mr. Jerry O. Nielsen 

State Supervise. 

Ac+tf Basic Education 

S:ate Department of Education 

400 W. King Street 

Carson City. NV 897 10 , 

(702)885-3133 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. Arthur Ellison 

Director, Adult Basic Education 

State Department of Education 

101 Pleasant Street 

Concord, NH 03301 

(603)271-2247 

NEW JERSEY 

Mr! Barry Semple, Director 

Bureau of Adult, Cont., & Community 

Education 
State Department of Education 
3535 Quakerbridge Road - CN 503 
Trenton. NJ 08619 
(609) 292-6470 

NEW MEXICO 

Mr. Philip J. Felix 

State Supervisor of Vocational Technical & 

Adult Education 
New Mexico Department of Education 
Capitol Building 
300 Don Gaspar 
SanteFe.NM 87501 
(505)827-6511 

NEW YORK 

Mr. Garrett W. Murphy. Director 
Division of Continuing Education 
' New York State Education Department 
Washington Avenue 
Albany. NY 12234 
(518)474-5808 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Bobby Anderson 

Director, Continuing Education Services 

Department of Community Colleges 

Education Building, Room 156 

Raleigh, NC 2761-1 

(919)733-4791 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Mr. G. David Massey 
Director, Adult Education 
Department of Public 'hstruction 
9th Floor, State Capitol Bidg. 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
(701) 224-2393 or 224-4567 

OHIO 

Mr. Harry R. Meek. Associate Director 
Adult & Community Education 
Division of Educational Services 
Ohio Department of Education • 
65 S. Front Street, Room 812 
Columbus, OH 43212 
(614)466-4962 

OKLAHOMA 

Mrs. Mattie Harrison, Administrator 
Adurt Education Section 
Oklahoma Department of Education 
Oliver Hodge Memorial Ed. Bldg. » 
2500 N. Lincoln Boulevard, Rm. 180 
Oklahoma City, OK 73 105 
(405) 521-3321 

OREGON 

Dr. Robert D. Clausen, Director 
Director, Community College instruction 
Services 

Oregon Department of Education 
700 Pringle Parkway. S.E. 
Salem. Oregon 97310 
(503) 378-8560 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr. John Christopher, Chief 

Division of Adult Education & Training 

Programs 
Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg,PA,17108 
(717)787-5532 

RHODE ISLAND 

Mr. Robert Mason 
Consultant, Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
22 Hayes Street 
Providence, Rl. 02908 
(401)277-2691 
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SOUTH C AROLINA 

Mr. Walter Tobln 
Director 

Office of Adult Education 
Sta,te Deportment of Education 
Rutiedge Building. Room 209 
1429 Senate Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 758-3217 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. Gene K. Dickson , 

Director, Adult Education 

Division of Elementary & Secondary Education 

KNEIP Building 

Pierre. SD 57501 

(605)773-3219 

TENNESSEE 

Mr. Luke Easter, Director 
Adult & Continuing Education 
State Department of Education 
114Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 372 1 9 
(615)741-7012 

TEXAS 

Mr. Bob G. Allan. Director 

Division of Adult & Community Education 

Texas Education Agency 

201 East 11th Street 

Austin. TX 78701 

(512)834-4266 

UTAH 

Dr. Brent H. Gubler 

Specialist. Adult Education Services 

Utah Office of Education 

250 East 5th South Street 

Salt Lake City, UT84111 

(801) 533-5061 

VERMONT 

Ms. Sandra Robinson 
Consultant, Adult Education 
State Office Building 
Montpelier. VT 05602 

(802) 828-3131 

VIRGINIA 

Dr. Maude Goiasron 
Associate Director, Adult Education 
Department of Education 
Commonwealth of Virginia 

P.O. Box 6Q 

Richmond. Virginia 23216 
(804) 225-2075 

• < 
(Continued on next page) 
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STATE DIRECTORS 
CONTINUED 

WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Beret Harmon, Director 

Adult Education & Community Schools 

Division of Vocational-Technical & Adult 

Education Service 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia.WA 98504 
(206) 753-6748 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Mr. Lowell W. Knight 
Supervisor, Adult Basic Euducatlon 
State Department of Education 
Building 6, UnltB-230 
State Capitol Complex 
1900 Washington Street East 
Charleston, WV 25305 
(304)348-6318 

WISCONSIN 

Ms. Charlotte Martin 
Supervisor, Adult Basic Education 
Wisconsin Board of Adult, Vocational and 

Technical Education 
4802 Sheboygan Avenue 
Madison, Wl 53702 
(608)266-7992 

WYOMING 

Mr. Lloyd Kjorness 
Coordinator, Adult Education 
Wyoming Department of Education 
Hathaway Building 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
(307) 777-6228 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

Ms. Oreta Togafau, Director 

Continuing Education & Community Services 

American Samoa Community College 

Board of Higher Education 

President's Office - Mapusaga Campus 

P.O. Box 2609 

Pago Pago,rAmerican Samoa 96799 
(684)639-9156 



OUAM 

Mr. Luther Myrvold, Dean 

Division of Careers & Public Services 

Guam Community College 

P.O. Box 23069 

Main Postal Facility 

Guam, M.I. 96921 

011-671 or 734-4311 

PUERTO RICO 

Ms, Myrlam Rodriguez 

Assistant Secretary for Adult Education 

Department of Education 

P.O. Box 1028 

HatoRey, PR 00919 

(009)753-6511 

TRUST TERRITORY 

Mr. Harold W. Crouch 
Chief, Office of Education 
Office of the Higher Commissioner 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
Salpan, Mariana Islands 96950 
160-671 or 93 12 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

. Mrs. Anna C. Lewis, Director 
Division of Adult Education 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 6640 
St. Thomas, VI 00801 
(809) 774-5394 

NORTH MARIANA ISLANDS 

Mr. Luis M. Limes 
Director, Adult Basic Education 
Northern Marianas College 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 

Islands 
Salpan, Ml 96950 
160-671 -7312 
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Table 1 s 

FY 1965-1985 State Allotments, Adult Basic Education 



FY IMS 



FY 1NI 1 



FY 1N7 



fy tew 



TOTALS 



ns.sit.ooo $ 1 •,$t$,o«$ •ta ! MO ! ooo »so t ieo,ooo 



Alarms 


579,267 


300.684 


825.067 


901.330 


Alaska 


20.000 


26,000 


50,000 


126.288 


AMZOna . ... 


174,061 


288.797 


208.952 


302.940 


Arkansas 


316.910 


76.039 


451.365 


538.398 


California . . . . 


1,662,617 


1,038.044 


1.634,703 


1.590.550 


Colorado 


92.896 


90.656 


132.314 


220.507 


Connecticut - . - 


213.231 


269.003 


303.712 


394.974 


Delaware 


50.000 


50.000 


50.000 


146.034 


District ot Columbia . 


69.535 


104,879 


99,040 


196,191 


Florida 


560.165 


843,264 


797,859 


874.905 


GeofQta 


746.268 ' 


617.604 


1,062,932 


1,132*151 


Ha wait 


64,613 


137.967 


114,619 


211.515 


Idaho . . 


25,000 


0 


50.000 


138.479 


Illinois 


962,007 


616.615 


1,154,714 


1,221.492 




509,674 


0 * 


397.849 


486.403 


towa - . 


109,644 


142,546 


156,454 


251.963 


Kansas 


95.711 


43,424 


136.324 


232,402 


Kentucky 


601.447 


1,202.680 


687.872 


768.082 


Louisiana 


624.745 


1,078.634 


989.954 


1.061.473 


Maine 


54^.880 


55.000 


78.167 


175.918 


Maryland 


307,287 


89.179 


437,878 


525.066 


Massachusetts 


* , 427,390 


294,645 


651.771 


635397 


Michigan 


630.619 


1,636,299 


756,943 


635.165 


Minnesota 


155.112 


2.976 


220,930 


314,574 


Mississippi . ... 


0 


331325 


620.635 


702.974 


Missouri 


362,896 


144.939 


545.372 


629.662 


Montana 


11.629 


0 


50.000 


146.759 


Nebraska 


64,304 


68.003 


91590 


188.955 


Nevada 


50.000 


45300 


50.000 


117,374 


New Hampshire 


50,000 


30.000 


50.000 


143716 


New Jersey 


570,290 


653.756 


812,280 


888.911 


Npw Mexico 


111.400 


. 0 


160.565 


255.945 


New York 


1.705.279 


2,760.782 


2,415,744 


2.446.242 


North Carolina . . 


631.799 


1.383.963 


1,184,75' 


1.250.871 


North Oakola 


r 0 


62.269 


58.354 


156.675 


Ohio • • 


660,369 


42.270 


940.682 


1,013322 


Oklahoma 


228.156 


251.042 


324,969' 


415320 


Oregon 


74.867 


24.527 


106.636 


203368 


Pennsylvania . 


988.206 


371.810 


1.407,931 


1,467.036 


Rhode Island ... 


76.382 


58.095 


106.793 


205.663 


South Carolina 


499 369 


844.957 


711.266 


790303 


Soulh Dakota 


12,700 


0 


50.000 


147391 


Tennessee 


602.910 


571.087 


858.743 


934.037 


Tewas 


1.433,423 


2. 480.3 13 


2.041.667 


2,062.926 


Utah 


50,000 


70.000 


50,000 


< 10 nco 

1 38.059 


Vermont 


50.000 


79.364 


50.000 


■ 125.774 


Virginia . 


132.847 


0 


676.732 


951.506 


Washington 


122.745 


118,267 


174,829 


269.799 


West Virginia . 


237.019 


•180.274 


337.593 


427.880 


Wisconsin 


25369 


0' 


376.123 


465.302 


Wyoming 


50,000 


20.000 


50.000 


120.299 


American Samoa 


0 


0 


22.600 


6.118 


Guam 


16.000 


12.460 


22.600 


36.706 


No Mariana Is 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Pueno Rico 


324.240 


155.505 


435.2*3 


495.558 


Trust Territory 


0 


0 


22.G00 


48.044 


Virgin islands 


16.000 


16.480 


22.600 


24 4/2 


SOURCE Department of Education 




T— * — ' 




Poetnete* f State Allotments TaSte 









FV 1MI 


■V 4S)Yfi* 


FY 1071* 


FY 1072 1 


FY 1$TJ* 


$86,000,000 


$40,000,000 


$44,676,000 


$61,1 34,000 


9 74,0*4 t 9vw 


1,072.101 


1.199.376 


1.353.404 


1.353.404 


1.493.366 


131.891 


136.550 


141.671 


166.536 


2H.717 


346.188 


379.898 


419.113 


419.113 


676.382 


631326 


701.583 


785366 


785.866 


919.569 


1,908.201 


2.137.446 


2.422.896 


2 694.965 


5.019.367 


255.693 


275.835 


300.470 


425700 


666.90 


457.636 


503.143 


559.625 


046.371 


1.007214 


155.845 


162K92 


1 7 1 704 


219 465 


304981 


216390 


231.JI0 


249708 


282306 


416391 


1.040.045 


1.159.832 


1.308317 


1.308,317 


1 984>48£ 


1.352,356 


1,515,610 


1,713.940 


1713.940 


1.744379 


235.261 


251.540 


272 771 


27? 771 


347366 


146.660 


153,041 


160 473 


248,<U3 


356.656 


1.460.494 


1333.780 


1.848.667 


2.271.706 


3.921.162 


568.749 


630.936 


705.322 


v 1.071329 


1306396 


284^35 


309338 


339,237 


6463>>5 


1.057.485 


5W.619 


282.224 


307754 


528.113 


848336 


910.457 


1,010.688 


1 148338 


1 148,538 


1 472.M1 


1,266.373 


1.414.960 


1.599.212 


i 599,212 


1699.212 


192.097 


• 204.502 


219.144 


32634* 


496328 


815.678 , 


682.321 


763,906 


777,671 


1.268371 


750.102*** 835.242 


938.251 


1.122.487 


1396,158 


991337 


1.106,931 


1.248.005 


1,702.104 


2.917,476 


360.302 


393.947 


435.130 


774,061 . 


1582,212 


I 631,474 


.936395 


. 1,054,148 


1.0£4,143 


1,064.146 


742.562 


824.841 


926.165 


1.102.416 


1360791 


\ 156.723 


161.109 


173.091 


251312 


361.979 


207.912 


221.691 


238968 


386.667 


603.160 


121.076 


123329 


127.168 


160.362 


230.078 


153.033 


100,263 


168729 


254 .468 


3663*4 


t.057.036 


1.177351 


1,328.860 


1.433 458 


2.454.680 


' 289.178 


314.106 


344.103 


344. 10J 


449.957 


2.046.251 


3.299.893 


3748.P04 


3.783.043 


6.584 212 


1.495391 


1,677351 


1396.912 


1398,912 


ymm 


168.753 


177,469 


186.322 


257.625 


372^21 


1,206.203 


" 1,351.381 


1.526703 


2.094.595 


3.609.067 


482.882 


531.447 


591.694 


620.400 


1311.451 


225.639 


241,935 


£61321 


456,536 


722713 


1.756.365 


1,967353 


2.229.201 


1.634398 


4.561 114 


228.181 


244.389 


284.619 


331.396 


502.211 


938.021 


1,056.859 


i 190.918 


1.190.918 


1190 918 


157.733 


165.279 


174.424 


203.481 


3e?541 


1.111.779 


1 .243.369 


1 403 S&2 


1 403 58^ 


1. $57.26*6 


2.505.509 


2323.537 


3.200 no 


3.206.110 


3.646.041 


148.169 


152742 


160.13? 


2?enfl^« 


375722 


131.267 


135709 


140.7 i2 


208693 


266 010 


1.132.973 


1.272.206 


t. 436.435 


1.430 435 


1.C5&312 


305.985 


331.131 


365.793 


624813 


1.018376' 


497.755 


650.582 


613710 


6U.710 


926.533 


543.151 


600.765 


670.924 


917.375 


1534.739 


124.625 


127.831 


131740 


166.643 


247.500 


7.200 


8.000 


35 900 


40.907 


59367 


43.200 


48.000 


02.825 


71 588 


1C4.775 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


583.200 


648.000 


691 075 


787 464 


1 152 437 


57.000 


64 000 


71 800 


8i au 


1 t'J 734 


28.800 


32.000 


.5.900 


40 907 


59iw6> 



'Revised distrlbullons aHer February and June 1966 reallolmenta 

z Plus $200 849 (FY 1966 allotment released In error and reinstated on a pay-only basis ) 

'D.stnbut.on ot $40,000,000 with 2% ($800,000) reserved for the outlying areas, and the balance distributed with a basic amount of $100,000 to each $un» and V C arvi ih« i* 
•mamdrr retributed on the basis ol the population 18 and over with less than 6 grades of school completed 

4 D.stMbui.on of $44 875 000 with 2 percenl reserved tor oullylng areas, and the balance distributed to the 50 States and 0 C w»th a bas.c amount ol $100 000 and tno rr.ma.ndor 
d.sdtnbuted on the basis ol tho population aged 16 and over with less than 8 grades ol school completed (i960 Census) Allotment formula contained m P i 89 /50 a* amended 

"DKtribution of $51 134 000 with 2 parcent reserved lor outlying areas, and 1he batance diatribu1«d wttfi a basic amount ol $150,000 to each Stale and 0 C and the remade* 
distributed on tho basis of those 18 and over who dn not have a ctrllflcate of graduation from high scnool (or its equivalent) and who are not currently reou-red to be enrolled .« 
school (i960 Census) Aliment lormula contained in P L. 91-230 with a provision In the Appropriation Act that no State shall receive less Wan its FY 1Q/i grant amount 

distribution of $74 834.000 on the same basis as 5 above * , , 

7 D, 9l r,buhon of $53,286,000 on the same basis as 5 above e*capt a change over to the 1970 Census data and a provision in the Approbation A c t that no Stale iiwi <cce.v* 
ie*s than it<j FY 1972 grant amount 
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BEST COPY 















ifBO, 
















FY It?? 10 


FY 197S 1 ' 




fv iem 










• FY 1tT4 ? 


FY !•?•• 




FY 1»7i 1i 


A 10S1 


FV 10(1 


\ FV 1C94 1 * 


FY 1MB** 




■■■ MAA 


|AA MA* 


$67i$0O,0OO 


$71,600,000 


t §0,100,000 


$•0,719,(100 


$$M*$.$*6 


$66,400,000 


$$S,OO0,000 


$100,000,000 


TOTAL$ 


1.353.404 


1.344,029 


1,344,029 


1,392,796 


1,566.261 


1,768.980 


1.971.921 


1.702,948 


1.925,288 


2,027.174 


Alabama 


177,747 


190.545 


190,545 


209,863 


220,993 


231,019 


240,062 


226,766 


240,095 


245,265 


Alaska 


449.546 


618.744 


518,744 


616,909 


693,069 


789.742 


838,917 


737,21 1 


1.018.956 


1.068329 


Arizona 


785.8C6 


827,612 


827,612 


869,016 


961,746 


1,099,144 


1,205.067 


1.049323 


1.266.460 


1,288,240 


Arkansas 


3,415.416 


4,517,430 


4,317,430 


5,062.373 


5,644.545 


6,646.292 


7,373,624 


6,307,189 


7,701,939 


8,135.355 


California 


479.604 


601,641 


601.541 


664,447 


745.645 


829,716 


905.585 


794,037 


918.090 


962.172 


Colorado 


704.766 


951.493 


951.493 


1,003,002 


1,136,364 


1.276.606 


1,401,245 


1 .216.522 


1,219.745 


1.281,139 


Connecticut 


239,449 


274,463 


274,463 


302.725 


328.167 


353,315 


178,008 


342.642 


358,911 


370,901 


Delaware 


285,764 


374.932 


374,932 


374,932 


408,613 


445,114 


478,054 


429.623 


399,238 


413,542 


District of Columbia 


1.561,101 


1,786,037 


1,786,037 


2.291,735 


2.623,781 


2.972,916 


3,288,007 


2.824,738 


3,930.125 


4,147.071 


Florida 


1,713.940 


1.570,391 


1,570.391 


1.791.143 


2,047,162 


2.314,934 


2.556.582 


2,201,294 


2,639.472 


2.782,346 


Georgia 


272,771 


312.647 


312.647 


327,651 


356,936 


386,144 


412.502 


373,748 


430,891 


447,012 


Hawaii 


2R0.259 


320.090 


320.090 


334.045 


364,314 


394,563 


421,861 


361,726 


429.766 


445,824 


Idaho 


2.3*2,597 


3.529.037 


3,529.037 


3.529,037 


3,961.153 


4,521394 


5,009,681 


4,292,409 


4,393398 


4337.144 


Illinois 


1.154.169 


1,626,206 


1,626.206 


1.679.358 


1.916.993 


2.168.392 


2,391,460 


2,060.550 


2.176,349 


2.292344 


Indiana 


646.525 


951,736 


951.736 


951.738 


1,006,595 


1,127,497 


1,236,604 


1,076,186 


1.090.449 


1,144,422 


lowa 


W8.113 


763.952 


763.952 


763.952 


822,369 


917,292 


- 1,002,937 


877.016 


879,866 


921.754 


Kansas 


1.148.538 


*.. 325.42*! 


1.325.422 


1,361.119 


1.549,701 


1.747,260 


1.925,544 


1,663.416 


1.932,301 


2,034,590 


Kentucky 


1.599,212 


1.439.291 


1,439.291 


1,439.291 


1.565,529 


1,766,144 


1.970,992 


1,701,156 


1,968,393 


2,072,753 


Louisiana 


328,729 


447 145 


447.145 


447,145 


'W.240 


530,275 


572,721 


510,314 


546.564 


569.323 


Maine 


906.974 


1.159.714 


1.159,714 


1.310.323 


1,491,074 


1,660,356 


1,851,175 


1.600.028 


1,701,677 


1,790,730 


Maryland \ 


1,148,761 


1.736.542 


1.706.542 


1,706,542 


1.904,090 


2,151,666 


2,375.093 


2,048,599 


1,995.679 


2,101,605 


Massachusetts. 


1.849,306 


2,625.728 


2.825,728 


2,725,471 


3,124,352 


3,544,162 


3,923,015 


3.365.999 


3,424,486 


3,612,414 


Michigan 


793.687 


1,153,991 


1,153,991 


1.153.991 


1.291,179 


1.452,249 


1,597,605 


1383393 


1,397,549 


1.469.147 


Minnesota 


1.054,146 


946.731 


946.731 


948.731 


1,055,134 


1.182,637 


1.296.177 


1,1 28.670 


1,310.760 


1,377,399 


Mississippi 


1,139,299 


1,674,712 


1,674.712 


1,674,712 


1,691,128 


2,136377 


2,356,650 


2,032,564 


2.121.229 


2,234,360 


Missouri 


257.088 


325,781 


325,781 


329,272 


356,807 


388.278 


414,875 


375,771 


384,760 


338,233 


Montana 


392.945 


542344 


542,644 


542,844 


594,779 


657,556 


714,200 


630,914 


023,518 


650,693 


Nebraska 


2*1,017 


212,470 


212,470 


260,692 


279,655 


297,955 


314,469 


290,188 


390.132 


403,*M3 


Nevada 


266,997 


330.025 


330.025 


347,194 


, 379,491 


411382 


441,113 


398.135 


442,721 


459,521 


New Hampshire 


1.568,290 


2,209.212 


2,209 J212 


2,332,653 


2,870,966 


3,0^6306 


3,347,912 


2,875,800 


2.667.665 


3.023.657 


New Jersey 


344,103 


402,261 


402,261 


423,201 


467,213 


5 » 1.965 


552.390 


492,985 


597,121 


622,782 


New Mexico 


3,851,674 


5,925,791 


5,925,791 


5,925,791 


6.602.287 


7,512,964 


8*14,833 


7.126,494 


6302.303 


7,184,067 


New York 


1,698,912 


1.780.990 


1.780,990 


2,053.630 


2,346.955 


2,659.323 


2,939.411 


2,527,606 


2,938.791 


3,098,643 


North Carolina 


257,945 


334.999 


334.999 


334,999 


380,295 


369,977 


416,763 


377,380 


377.990 


391,075 


North Oakota 


2,2ie,061 


3.248.160 


3,246,160 


3.277,411 


3,781.366 


4,271,088 


4,73 1,060 


4,054,768 


4,097,674 


4.324.236 


Ohio 


665,654 


910.306 


910,306 


944,441 


1.066,797 


1,198.479 


1,315.509 


1,143.443 


1,269.704 


1,355,113 


Oklahoma 


502.645 


650.442 


650.442 


698320 


765,316 


874,987 


955,909 


836,931 


925,619 


970,133 


Oreoon 


2.634.898 


4.105,003 


4,105.003 


4.105.003 


4.462.641 


5,071,342 


5,620,657 


4,813.015 


4,740,345 


5,003,792 


Pennsylvania 


348,369 


451,990 


451.990 


466,646 


517.354 


569,204 


815.99* 


547,199 


551,451 


574,490 


Rhode Island 


1.190.918 


1.071,826 


1,071.826 


1,109.330 


1,259,102 


1.415,645 


■ 1,556,915 


1,349,210 


1,6i8,090 


* ,7 10,805 


South Carolina 


264.061 


344.287 


. - '344,287 


344,267 


370,952 


402.138 


430.281 


388.903 


368,962 


402.697 


South Oakota 


1 403.582 


t 491 *57 


1.491.557 


1,573.687 


1.795.034 


2.027,213 


2.235,732 


1.928.662 


2,287.251 


2,409.91 1 


fennessee 


-^205.110 


2,261.437 


3,281.437 


3,803,206 


4,366.210 


4.963.563 


5,500.870 


4,710.912 


5,901.267 


6.231,341 


Texas 


282.545 


336.150 


336.150 


367.583 


403,023 


438,736 


470.964 


423,580 


462.222 


501.288 


Utah 


215.763 


257.409 


257,409 


267.060 


287,029 


306.369 


323,823 


298,161 


314,497 


323.937 


Vermont 4 


1.436.435 


1.489.781 


1.489.781 


1,667.312 


1,903.090 


2.150.527 


2.373.823 


2.045,517 


2,358,891 


2.485.451 


Virginia 


684,134 


916,968 


916.966 


971.951 


1,100.547 


1.234,711 


1,355,785 


1,177,773 


1.295,356 


1,361,090 


Washington 


613.710 


835.680 


835,680 


635 660 


690 978 


Ofc ceo 




Qt« -77 
VD 1,1// 


1 ,U3v. 1 49 


1,102,444 


West Virginia 


954,079 


1.381.265 


1.381,285 


1.381.285 


1.569.419 


1,769,760 


1,950,556 


1,684,737 


1.740,179 


1,83 1,44 4 


Wisconsin 


190.514 


222.750 


222.750 


229,063 


243.174 


256,325 


268.103 


250,744 


273.236 


280,308 


Wyoming 


42.629 


79.863 


79.863 


1.123.695 


139,265 


156,998 


139.265 


133.359 


139.285 


139,265 


American Samoa, 


74.601 


139.782 


139.762 


217.360 


244,720 


275,630 


244,720 


231 837 


244,720 


244,720 


Guam 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


68.760 


72,375 


75,064 


No Mariana Is. 


820.604 


1.037.200 


1.037.200 


1,230.885 


1.406.318 


1,583.639 


1,743.661 


1.508.3o6 


1.923.766 


2,025.564 


Puerto Rico 


85.257 


159.727 


159,727 


250,250 


281.750 


317.624 


313.451 


246.030 


283,804 


311,904 


Trusl Territory 


42.629 


79.863 


79,863 


123.695 


139.265 


156.996 


229,392 


184,014 


209336 


229,047 


Virgin islands 



Distribution of $07 500.000 to each State, 0 C . and Puerto Rico a1 90% of the 19>- ;-mt amount The distribution to the other four outlying areas was prorated up from 90% 
ot the m>3 grant amount The Allotment formula contained in Sect.cn 305(a) of P L 91-^30 as amended by P I 93-380 was not used because the appropriation amount was 
in 4 ,scQ U ai* to make such a distribution and also comply wiih in* provision m Sectton 313(a) of the Act that grants to each Stato shall not be loss than 90% of the grants made to 
such State m FY 1973 
distribution of 167.6OO.0O0 on the same basis as above. 

1 estimated dislribntlon of S71.500.000 with 1% ($715,000) reserved for the outlying areas and the balance distribute* .vith a basic amount of $150,000 to each State. D C and 
Puerto Rico, and th e remainder distributed on the basis of those 18 and over with less than a high school diploma, (1970 Census), with no State receiving less than 90% of its FY 
1973 amount The distribution to the areas was based on FY 1974 distribution of funds to those areas. 

Estimated dlstributon of $80,500,000 with 1% ($805,000) reserved for the Ou'VIng a/aas and the balance distributed wiih a basic amount of $150,000 to each State. 0 C and 
Puerto Rico and the remainder distributed on the basis of 1h 0 se 16 and over wllr. ass than a high school diploma (1970 Census), with n^ State receiving less than 90% of its FY 
1973 amount 

estimated distribution of $90,750,000 with 1% ($907,500) reserved for the outlying areas and the balance distributed with a basic amount of $150,000 to each State. D C . and 
Puerto Rico, and the remainder distributed on the basis of those 18 and over with less than a high school diploma (1970 Census) 

FY 1084 maximum allowable for State administration on a nationwide basis --$4,523,609 (5 ot 105 parts x $95,000,000) Stato computations for FY 1084 based on $50 000 
rnimmum for States and $25,000 for Insular Areas, or 4 01 18% of PY 1984 allotment, whichever Is greater 

PY 1985 maximum allowable tor State administration on a nationwide basis a$4.761,905 (5 of 105 parts x $100,000,000) Stato computations for FY 1985 based c i $50 000 
minimum for States nnd $25 000 for Inst'ar Areas. Of 4,0684% of FY 1985 



9 

ERLC 



BEST COPY 



41 



35 



Table 2 

Estimated Expenditures, FY 1981 
State-Admlnletored Program 

Adult Education Act, Pub. L. 91-230, as Amended 



State ar 

Territory 


Federal 


State! 
Leeal 


Tetal 




Match 


Rank bated 
atete/Local Matohl 


Tetali 

Alabama 

Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


99*74,863 

1,971,921 
237,902 
838,917 
1,205.007 
7,373.824 


106,103,461 

432,500 
155.006 
154,676 
846,609 
63,472\123 


204,478,344 
2,404,421 
392.906 
998.495 
2,051,696 
60,845,747 




51.407 

17988 
39.451 
15.982 
41,264 
o/ooi 


27 
15 
31 
13 
y 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 


905,565 
1,401,245 

375,061 
3,268.007 
2,555,167 


221 Aw 
911.8*7 
67,400 
2,249,291 
360,000 


1.12*179 
2.313,122 
442.461 
5.5?".29B 
2,915,187 




19.659 
39.422 
15.232 
4CV621 

1 c,0*9 


25 
16 
32 
14 
37 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


412.093 
421,881 
6,009.881 
2.377,301 
1,236,604 


6K859 
45,000 

600,000 
6,055,703 
2,000,936 


1.026,952 
466,861 
5.609.681 
8.433,004 
3,237,540 




59.872 
10000 
10.695 
71 810 
ai nna 


8 
52 
41 

4 

5 


Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


1,002,937 
1.925,544 
1.970,246 
572,721 
1,84i,<^ 


167,992 
213,949 
1,970,246 
215,573 
826,205 


1.170.929 
2.139.493 
3.940,492 
788,294 

n ACT QOD 

2,oo7.ooo 




14 347 

10.000 
50000 
27.347 


34 
47 

10 
21 
19 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


2,375,093 
3,923.015 
1.597.605 
1.298.177 
2.358,650 


2,061,603 
4,725.615 
198,900 
155.460 
330,000 


4.436,696 
8.648.630 
1,796.505 
1,453.637 
2,668.650 


<• 


46.467 
54 640 

11 071 
10.695 
12.274 


11 , 
8 
40 
42 

>VJ 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


414.874 
714,209 
314.468 
440,264 

3.347,912 


208.206 
139.379 
53,000 
48,918 
400.000 


623.060 
b53,588 
367,466 
489,182 
3.747.912 




33.416 
16.329 
14.423 
10.000 
10 6T3 


18 
30 
33 
49 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


552,390 
6,334.833 
2,939,411 

416.763 
4,159,472 


434,100 
2.361,879 

326,601 
56.841 
1,575.183 


966.490 
10.696.712 
3,266,012 
473.804 

«- — - API! 

5,734.655 




44.005 
22.080 
10.000 
12.002 

07 AM 


12 I 
23 ( 
46 ! 
39 ' 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode island 
South Carolina 


1.315,509 
955,909 

5,820,657 
615.995 

1,556,915 


4 40.b64 
i.039,615 
857.503 
96.198 
542370 


1,464,0/3 
4.995,524 
b.276, 160 
712.193 
2,099.785 




10.147 
80865 
10.473 
13.507 


45 i 

3 
44 

36 
22 


South Dakota 

Tennessee 

loxas 

Utah 

Vermont 


430.281 
2,236,752 
5,488.023 
470,491 
323,323 


47.802 
368.124 
7,190.690 
3,330.866 

35.980 


478.083 
2,604,676 
12.678,713 
3,«01.357 

359.603 




10.000 
14 1 3? 
56 715 
67 623 
10.000 


51 

35 
7 
2 

50 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


2.373323 
1,355.785 
1.067.412 
1.960.556 
262.068 


496,237 
382,450 
666.854 
2,249.093 
61,622 


2.870.060 
1.738,235 
1.776.266 
4,199.649 
323,690 




17 290 
22 002 
38 781 
53.554 
19 037 


29 
24 
17 
9 
26 


0 ■ of Columbia 
f to Rico 


470,054 
1.743.861 


03.117 
0 


531.171 
1,743.661 




10 000 
O- 


48 

53 


American Samoa 
Guam 

Nf Mariana Is 
Tft, ' Territory 
Virgin Islands 


139.205 
244./20 
73.172 
312.077 
229.392 


0 

51.770 
■0 
■0 
0 


139.265 
296.490 
73.172 
312.077 
229.392 




■0 

17461 
■0- 
-0 
■0 


54 
28 
55 
56 
57 



Source Dept o* Education 



O 36 

ERIC 



42 



Table 3 

1981 Level of Effort (Based on Number Served) 
In Relation to Total Need, by State 



8tate 



Total n—4 

(1tt0 CfMtt!) 



No. 8«rvad 
1081 



Faroant 



1 

7 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23. 

24. 

25 

26. 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36. 

V 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

4S 

49 

50 

51 

52 



Florida 

District of Columbia 

Hawaii 

Alaska 

Utah 

South Carolina 
Idaho 
California 
Or agon 

North Carolina 

New Mexico 

Iowa 

Vermont 

Texas 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Wyoming 

Connecticut 

Kansas 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

Missouri 

South Dakota 

Wast Virginia 

Puerto Rico 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Michigan 

Nevada 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

New York 

Washington 

Nebraska 

Montane 

Virglnie 

Colorado 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Oklahoma 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

Maine 

Arizona 

Ncrth Dnkota 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Wisconsin 

Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Arkansas 



2,662,496 

176387 
199,329 
63,934 
235,755 
1,047,460 
198,532 
5.359,064 
550,404 
1,979.014 
317,291 
667,373 
116,73^ 
4,081 ,261 
1.259,600 
1,766,606 
87.452 
759,125 
517,936 
1,101,119 
1.928,555 
1,396,846 
169,589 
639,200 
1,258,720 
207,724 
284,882 
2,323,679 
170,405 
1.264,777 
3,011,391 
4,720.684 
812,781 
330.023 
168,593 
1.567,357 
545,061 
2,601.394 
1.516.661 
606,770 
885300 
1.437.961 
281.414 
616,640 
161.789 
1.309,752 
823,726 
1,128.441 
1,290.3*59 
3.257.454 
148,250 
763390 



503,611 
22,951 
21,565 
6,654 
22,351 
79,280 
14,048 
376.387 
27.169 
88,841 
13,236 
27,729 
4,540 
154,920 
48,451 
53.191 
2,572 
22.288 
15,064 
30.892 
48,716 
34,965 
4.178 
15,663 
30,030 
4,892 
6,424 
50.744 
3,716 
26.127 
61.626 
95,539 
15,996 
6.577 
3.242 
30,341 
10,383 
52,136 
28.105 
14,787 
16.026 
25.552 
4.813 
10.363 
2,597 
20.772 
13,037 
16,250 
15,469 
37.544 
1.689 
8,503 



18.774 
12.976 
10.829 
10 720 
9.481 
7.569 
7 078 
7.023 
4.936 
4.489 
4.172 
4.1f . 
3.869 
3.796 
3.687 
3.011 
2.941 
2.936 
2.908 
2.806 
2.526 
2.500 
2.464 
2.450 
2.386 
2.355 
2.255 
2.184 
2181 
2.066 
2.046 
'2 024 
1.968 
1957 
1948 
1.936 
1 905 
1.861 
1.853 
1828 
1810 
1 777 
1.710 
1.681 
1.G03 
1.586 
1.583 
1 44i' 
1 199 
1 *M 
1 139 
1,113 



Source Dopt of Education 



9 

ERIC 



43 



37 



Tabu 4 / 

Number of Agencies, institutions, and Organizations Used 
to Provide Adult Education and Support Services, FY ig81 




TeUti 



Alabama t 
Alaska > 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 

Colorado 
.Connecticut 
/Delaware 
/ Florida 
Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky" 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 
* Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
•Pennsylvania 

Rhode island 
'South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

'Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Dist of Columbia 
Puerto Rico 

American Samoa 
Guam 

No Mariana is 
Trust Territory 

Virgin Islands 



249 
NA 
10 
74 
NA 

NA 
54 
NA 
NA 
196 

-0- 
38 
NA 
NA 
130 



287 
145 
165 



NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 

19 
6 
NA 
19 

20 
559 
NA 
NA 
3 

188 
23 
NA 
204 
NA 

25 
NA 

2 

■0* 
NA 
NA 

8 



NA 

13 
NA 
NA 

10 

12 
5 
NA 
NA 

15 



20 -0- 

34 4 

193 6 

61 -a 

71 O- 

106 6 

132 20 



7 
4 

12 



29 9 

102 -0- 



75 5 
NA NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 

-0- 
NA 

NA 
4 

-0- 
NA 
1 

t 
9 
NA 
NA 

-0- 

7 
7 

NA 

1 

NA 
1 

NA 

-0- 
<0- 
NA 
NA 
1 



503 


476 




3074 


346 


1818 


1171 


874 


929 


1054 


890 


794 


2589 


810 


1232 


63 


32 


64 


285 


38 


138 


04 


A7 


Aft 


on 




49 


164 


63 


214 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


kl A 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


6 


6 


5 


5 


■O- 


17 


19 


a 

O 


•1 

o 


■0' 


13 


g 


25 


10 


10 


3 


3 


16 


44 


9 


20 


'MI 

36 


17 


1 1 

1 1 


19 




1 1 


40 


10 


20 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


LI A 

NA 


kl A 
NA 


kl A 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


15 


22 


16 


76 


20 


1 16 


50 


22 


CO 


97 


TO 

OO 


A 


120 


37 


22 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




tJA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


k| A 

NA 


kl A 
NA 


kl A 
NA 


kl A 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


16 


k1 


30 


259 


21 


59 


35 


35 


44 


51 


39 


47 


184 


32 


52 


8 


8 


8 


0 


5 


1 10 


4 


7 


33 


A 7 

At 


9 


i 
o 


7 

r 


5 


10 


4 


13 


7 


31 


6 


24 


27 


1 1 
1 2 


a 

0 


1R 


\ \ 


g 


46 


27 


34 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


kl A 

NA 


kl A 
NA 


kl A 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


kl A 

NA 


kl A 
NA 


MA 
fi A 


kl A 


NA 


NA 


16 


13 


32 


73 


20 


36 


39 


8 


15 


% A 


102 


24 


152 


35 


71 


25 


15 


26 


45 


9 


17 


21 


16 


34 


24 


91 
2J 


1 1 


A5 
09 


90 


1 1 


6 


4 


13 


■ 51 


4 


62 


57 


24 


27 


11 


1 9 


41 

lO 


17 


17 


12 


16 


27 


32 


359 


17 


55 


26 


28 


30 




14 


94 


80 


17 


45 


7 


21 


16 


35 


10 


37 


32 


35 


19 


40 


lit 
JO 


Q 




55 


26 


4 


16 


18 


24 


-0- 


«a 


45 


6 


11 


21 


9 


24 


24 


-0- 


112 


67 


56 


40 


65 


33 


166 


119 


23 


18 


AG 
09 


14 

04 


*o 


1 10 

1 IW 


38 


30 


9 


8 


48 


122 


11 


146 


72 


83 


7 


rf\ 

5v 


40 


ac 
OO 


1 \ 


64 


72 


34 


22 


36 


264 


1 


156 


89 


90 


41 


77 


A1 
40 




1 fB 


71 


82 


9 


5 


42 


165 


14 


53 


35 


47 


49 


DO 


11 
jO 


14 

19 


99 


38 


41 


18 


31 


31 


162 


10 


75 


60 


21 


24 


33 


44 


38 


203 


21 


10 


8 


9 


8 


46 


O- 


15 


~~ 16 


12 


6 


1 1 


9 


19 


AO 

4<3 


91 
* i 


13 


16 


10 


12 


41 


6 


44 


19 


13 


2 


AC 

25 


1 1 


lO 


AA 


24 


44 


5 


2 


3 


5 


1 


5 


3 


2 


*v 
<h 


2 


C 

9 


9 


0 


1 


1 

32 


9 


30 


15 


G6 


9 


47 


25 


MA 

29 


1 1 


19 
Oc 


* * 


in 


75 


14 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


kl A 

NA 


kl A 
N A 


kl A 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


kl A 

N A 


kl A 
NA 


kl A 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


kl A 

NA 


kl A 
N A 


kl A 


NA '. 


NA 


NA 


5 


1 


1 


1 


O- 


3 


-0- 


«0- 


2 


2 


j\ 

V 


1 


oo 


•0- 


3 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


kj A 

NA 


kl A 

N A 


kl A 
N* 


NA 


NA 


21 


4 


11 


36 


4 


62 


47 


24 


8 


14 


16 


22 


106 


35 


33 


7 


6 


24 


-0- 


-a 


1 


-0- 


-0- 


27 


-0- 


31 


70 


214 


-0- 


6 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


kl a 
NA 


kl A 
NA 


klA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


5 


12 


9 


30 


15 


23 


16 


7 


15 


4 A 

1 4 


24* 


1 9 


O 1 


9 


8 


8 


12 


5 


28 


5 


17 


18 


18 


31 


20 


4 « 

1 1 


9fl 


47 

o f 


-0- 


8 


23 


1 4 


4f 


o4i 


9Q 


1 17 


73 


68 


63 


77 


88 


35 


132 


48 


75 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


HA 


NA 


NA 


. NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1 


10 


-0- 


<h 


2 


15 


1 


1 


8 


5 


2 


5 


-0- 


5 


1 


46 


27 


30 


276 


24 


79 


59 


85 


58 


70 


54 


77 


83 


44 


53 


29 


5 


7 


52 


10 


26 


29 


18 


11 


22 


24 


22 


45 


25 


22 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


5 


8 


24 


85 


11 


22 


30 


31 


193 


49 


36 


20 


40 


22 


53 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


-a 


1 


• 5 


1 


-0- 


4- 


1 




1 


1 


2 


31 


P. 


2 


2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


t 


-0- 


-0- 


-o. 


-o. 


<y 


-o. 


-f> 


> 


-0- 


-0- 


1 


1 


-0- 


1 


1 


1 


-0- 


■0 


-0- 


-o. 


-0- 


-0- 


1 


-0- 


1 


1 


t 


1 

NA 


3 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 

1 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


-0- 


1 


1 


-0 


1 


2 


O- 


2 


2 


-0- 


2 


9 


1 


-0- 



18 
NA 

4 

9 
NA 

NA 

20 
NA 
NA 

-0- 

7 
1 

NA 
NA 

12 

4 
4 

20* 

19 

16 

7 

10 
17 
9 
12 

5 
7 

-0. 
17 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

-0- 
NA 

NA 

10 
14 
NA 

15 

3 
11 
NA 
NA 

-0- 

15 
9 
NA 

15 
NA 

2 

NA 

-0- 
-0- 
NA 
NA 

-0- 



897 2624 
NA NA 



L7 
6 
NA 

NA 

13 
NA 
NA 

-0- 

29 
3 
NA 
NA 
140 

5 
42 

15 
35 

-0- 



9 

7 

-0. 
. b 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

■0- 
NA 

NA 

1 

50 
NA 

2 

-0- 
28 
NA 
NA 

4> 

13 
17 

NA 
6 

NA 

1 

NA 

-0- 
-0- 
NA 
NA 

-0- 



212 
366 
NA 

NA 

716 
NA 
NA 

1133 

308 
323 
NA 
NA 
971 

431 
456 
1029 
539 
403 



50 1111 

391 1353 

18 1553 

6 839 

8 998 



293 
486 

52 
527 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
54 
NA 

NA 
479 
456 

NA 

266 

268 
1887 
NA 
NA 
59 

1268 
403 
NA 
857 
NA 

83 

NA 

< 

6 

10 
NA 
NA 

31 



Source Dept of Education 



9 

ERIC 



38 



44- 



Table 5 

Number of Agencies, Institutions, and Organizations Providing 
ESL or Bilingual Education, FY 1 981 



if nil il iili 111! ill! ill li !i Ii ii ii i ? 



Tstalt 


90 


9 


60 


44 


53 


218 


25 


110 


46 


38 


66 


43 


37 


31 


238 


- 52 


60 


26 


58 


1312 


A 1 m «-> m *\ 


1 


•0- 


4 


1 


2 


1 


•0- 


3 


-0- 


O- 


1 


1 


2 


1 


4 


1 


2 




2 


26 


AlanLn 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Arizona 




■0- 


■0* 


■0* 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


•0- 


4 


4 


O- 


-0- 


•0- 


O- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




-0- 




■O- 


-0- 


1 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


O- 


4 


1 


-0- 




-0- 


5 


-0- 


3 


■0- 


■0- 


10 


California 


NA 


t»A 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA . 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


N A 


Col Of ado 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 

1 


NA 


Conned tcul 


1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


6 


3 


3 


4 


4 


1 


O- 


•0- 


-0- 


7 


7 


4 


-0- 


40 


unaware 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


r iuf tvM 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


N> 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Georgia 


-0- 


■0- 


4 


•0- 


-0- 


6 


3 


4 


1 


1 


3 


1 


•0- 


•0- 


4 


1 


O- 


O- 


•0- 




Hawaii 


-0- 


■0- 


■0- 


-0- 




-0- 


-0- 


1 


O- 


O- 


0- 


-0- 


-a 


-o. 




•0- 


5 


5 


-0- 


11 


Idaho 


7 


4 


1 


3 


1 


5 


-0- 


1 


-0- 


■0- 


1 


2 


1 


-0- 


7 


•0 


-0- 


5 


2 


36 


Illinois 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Indiana 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Iowa 


2 


, 6 


2 


1 


6 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


8 


8 


8 


o 


1 


2 


■0- 


■0- 


10 




Kansas 


O- 


■0- 


9 


1 


6 


11 


5 


4 


1 


3 


1 


3 


4 


4 


5 


1 


3 


1 


-0- 


58 


Kentucky 


O- 


O- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


4 




■0" 


-0- 


4 




-0- 


4 


-0' 


O- 








•0- 


•0- 


Louisiana 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


4 




4 


O- 


4 


-0- 


-0- 


4 


-0- 


O- 


-0- 


•0- 


•0- 




5 


Maine 


2 


-0- 


1 


7 


4 


3 


•a- 


1 


3 


1 


4 


4 


4 


-0- 


6 


3 


1 


0- 


3 


35 


Maryland 


4 


-0- 


O- 


O- 


4 


-o- 


•0- 


•0" 


O- 


•0- 


4 


■0' 


4 


-0- 


•0- 


•0- 




•0- 




j\. 
\i 


Massachuselts 


-0- 


0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


4 


4 


4 


-0- 


4 


4 


-0- 


4 


-0- 


-a 


-0' 


-0- 


■0- 


-0- 


4 


Michigan 

Minnesota \ 


7 


4 


3 


3 


-0- 


31 


4 


15 


8 


3 


4 


5 


7 


1 


2 


1 


14 


1 


5 


104 


54 


-0- 


5 


3 


10 


27 


2 


22 


11 


11 


11 




5 


3 


32 


6 


4 




-0- 


208 


Mississippi 


-0- 


4 


2 


-0- 


3 


5 


O- 


•0- 


-0- 


-0- 


11 


O- 


-0- 


^0- 


1 


-0- 


4 


4 


4 


22 


Missouri \ 

\ 


1 


Ay 


1 


4 


■0- 


20 


4 


6 


2 


1 




■0- 


4 


"O- 


a 


s 


X\. 

4j" 


A 
V 


c 


AH 


Montana * 


\ ^ 


4 


2 


1 


-0 


6 


4 


1 


-0- 


1 


-0- 


-0- 


4 


-0- 


3 


-0' 


4 


1 


1 


i6 


Nebraska . 
Navada 


\ 1 


-0- 


4 


3 


2 


8 


t 


7 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


2 


4 


•0- 


9 


2 


2 


1 


O- 


42 


\ -0- 


•0- 


3 


5 


6 


4- 


•0- 


5 


1 


2 


4 


2 


3 


2 


5 


1 


1 


-0- 


•0- 


36 


New Hampshire 


.5 


■0- 


1 


2 


1 


13 


•0- 


4 


-0- 


•0- 


4- 


2 


-0- 


•0- 


23 




-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


51 


Naw Jersey 


NA * 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


rim 


U A 

rim 


New Mexico 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


New York 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


North Carolina 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


North Dakota 


-0- 


4 


«0- 


«0- 


4- 


2 


«0- 


•0- 


-o. 


•0- 


■0- 


•0- 


-0- 


O- 


8 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0' 


10 


Ohio 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




NA 


N A 


NA 


NA 


MA 


Oklahoma 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Oregon 


0- 


•0- 


7 


1 


•0- 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 




•0' 


•0- 


•0- 


•0- 


■0- 


•0- 


•0- 


\i 




'Pennsylvania 


4 


«0- 


3 


4 


6 


<0- 


•0- 


O- 


-0- 


-0- 


9 


-0- 


9 


16 


62 


•0- 


2 


2 


25 


142 


Rhode Island 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


'Soulh Carolina 


1 


«0- 


«0- 


«0- 


-o* 


«0- 


•0- 


•0- 


-0- 


-0- 


2 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


2 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


5 


Soulh Dakola 


O- 


1 


«0- 


«0- 


5 


•0- 


«0- 


•0- 


-0- 


-0- 


1 


4 


•0- 


2 


7 


-o. 


1 


-0' 


-0- 


21 


Tennessee 


4 


■0- 


•0- 


•0- 


•0- 


0 


3 


4 


■0- 


2 


2 


3 


1 


■0- 


1 


13 


-0- 


3 


1 


1 39 


Texas 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Utah 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 

1 


Vermont 


4 


4 


■0- 


•0- 


«0- 


•0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


•0- 


•0- 


•0- 


4 


•0- 


•0- 


1 


•0- 


•0- 


Virginia 


1 


4 


2 


1 


•0- 


38 


3 


6 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


4 


7 


•0- 


-0- 


•0- 


4 


72 


Washington 


4 


1 


23 


3 


1 


16 


4 


15 


9 


-0- 


8 


3 


-0' 


2 


11 


1C 


4 


4 


-0- 


110 


West Virginia 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Wisconsin 


3 


4 


2 


4 


2 


8 


1 


7 


3 


4 


1 


■0- 


4 


•0- 


9 


-0- 


3 


3 


2 


<8 


Wyoming 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


t A 


NA 


NA 


Oi$t of Columbia 


■0- 


-0 


O- 


4 


-0- 




-0 


& 


-0- 


-0- 


0- 


•0- 


•0- 


O 


O 


-0 


-0- 


-0- 


-a 


-0 


Puerto Rico 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


HA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


American Samoa 


-0- 


4 


4 


-0- 


-0- 


O- 


-0- 


-0- 


4 


•0- 


-0- 


•0- 


•0- 


•0- 


•0- 


•0- 


-0' 


•0- 


•0- 


-0- 


Guam 


4 


4 


1 


0- 


-0- 


4 




-0- 


4 


-0- 


1 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


•0- 


•0- 


•0- 


•0- 


•0- 


2 


No Mariana is 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Trusl Terrilory 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


N* 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Virgin Islands 


-0- 


4 


4 


4 


-0- 


4 


-0' 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0' 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


4 


-0* 


-0- 


•0- 


•0- 


4 



Sourc* D»p1 o< Educ«1ion 



0 

ERJC 



45 



39 



Table 6 

Full-Time Employees In Adult Basic and 
by State and Outlying Areas, FY 1981 



Secondary Education, 







State a4mt«*stratlve 


Local tmbtlatratlvo 




Local 
counsel ere 


Local 
fraraerofeeelofiala 


State er 

Territory 


AUpeM 
aersoenel 


and suaervtaery 
poreoeecl 




Cecal 
tea* Hen 


Totals 


16,607 


220 


1,438 


nro 


612 


1,667 


Alabama 
AiatKa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 


141 
60 
46 

130 
2,049 


10 
1 
4 

10 

0 


4U 

18 

5 
21 
0 


67 

28 
25 
73 
2,049 


0 
0 
5 
0 


22 
13 
12 
21 

0 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dataware 

Florida 

Georgia 


104 
135 

77 
2,677 

64 


0 
3 
1 

5 


20 
24 

5 

349 
17 


58 
92 
38 
1,970 
51 


2 
11 
31 
199 

0 


24 

5 
2 

139 
11 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


3 

46 

1,777 
280 
105 

61 
169 
101 

50 
183 


1 
1 

37 
0 
3 
1 

9 
2 

1 

12 


0 
7 
36 
29 
27 

OA 

2 
10 
15 
12 


2 

26 
1,498 
157 
53 
23 
24 
75 
29 
131 


0 
0 

58 
6 

14 
2 
0 
1 
3 

12 


0 
12 
148 
Be 

6 
11 
134 
13 

2 
16 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 
Minnesota 


199 

666 
104 


10 
3 
1 


id 

95 
14 


128 
348 
56 
6 

8? 


17 

23 
13 
3 


25 
117 
20 
1 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


22 
105 


5 
4 


7 

19 


0 


20 


Montana 


30 


1 


4 

3 
7 
11 
24 


^7 

6 
5 
11 
187 


1 
0 
3 
2 

17 


7 
1 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


11 
17 
26 
243 


1 
2 
2 
3 


0 
0 
12 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ofjlo 


88 
856 
294 

28 
473 


1 
9 

3 
1 
3 


18 
44 
51 
4 
45 


4/ 

634 

170 
17 
263 


) 

48 

21 
2 

15 


21 
101 
49 

2 

147 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


97 
104 
70 


4 

0 
0 


9 
24 
9 


58 
43 


3 
10 
11 

1 

16 


6 
12 
7 
3 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


14 

1,912 


2 
10 


7 
54 


1 

1,725 


107 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


80 

28 
875 
238 

68 


2 
0 
4 

2 
0 


14 

16 
154 
29 
4 


07 
C f 

11 

583 

177 

ill 

45 


1 1 
1 
9 

13 
0 


26 
0 
125 
17 
19 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


76 
117 
118 
156 

3? 


12 
1 

5 
1 

2 


12 
8 
0 

20 
5 


34 
88 
98 
104 

20 


A 

u 
3 
0 
6 

5 


18 

1 f 

15 
25 

5 


Dist of Columbia 
Puerto Rico 


138 
06 


1 

0 


28 
10 


46 
71 


G 
5 


57 
4 


American Samoa 
Guam 


6 
3 


1 
2 


1 

0 


4 

1 


0 
0 

) 


0 
0 

) 


No Mariana Is 


) 


) 


) 


) 

) 13 
0 


) o 


) o 


Trust Territory 


) 13 


) o 


) 0 


0 


0 


Virgin Islands 


3 


1 


2 







Source Depl of Education 



a 

ERIC 



40 



46 



Table 7 

Part-Time Employees In Adult Basic and Secondary Education, 
by State and Outlying Areas, FY 1981 



Kitt «lmJ«tatratl** Ueai administratis 



Stat* tf 

Territory 


an a* It* 

Jin paio 
psraamff 


and supsnifsfy 
personnel 


personnel 


Local 

tosehscs 


Local 
cetmeelora 


Local 
paraprofasstonats 


TetaSi 


41.188 


166 


2*609 


33,096 


1.555 


3.872 


Alabama 


849 


3 


46 


686 


8 


106 


Alaska 


81 


3 


4 


43 


0 


31 


Arizona 


281 


0 


17 


172 


1 


91 


Arkansas 


254 


0 


41 


133 


10 


70 


California 


3.072 


0 


0 


3,072 


o 


o 


Colorado 


227 


0 


17 


160 


2 


48 


Connecticut 


715 


1 


19 


604 


51 


40 


Delaware 


M 


n 
0 


3 


0 


0 


27 


Florida 


6.703 


0 


73 


8,299 


161 


170 


Georgia 


617 


0 


73 


597 


17 


130 


Hawaii 


485 


t 


10 


474 


0 


o 


Idaho 


166 


0 


6 


95 


3 


62 


Illinois 


1 270 


J7 


38 


982 


94 


119 


Indiana 


406 


0 


30 


263 


9 


106 


Iowa 


783 


0 


10 


688 


9 


58 


Kansas » 


332 


0 


17 


255 


28 


34 


Kentucky 


599 


0 


70 


476 


45 


s 


Louisiana 


469 


0 


53 


321 


6 


89 


Mains 


€00 


2 


24 


180 


29 


31 


Maryland 


596 


23 


24 


458 


35 


56 


Massachusetts 


474 


0 


43 


319 


41 

68 


71 


Michigan 


1.205 


4 


107 


690 


316 


Minnesota 




1 


59 


369 


39 


80 


m ft 09(il3l^pi 




0 


56 


403 


11 


25 


Missouri 


642 


2 


30 


719 


0 


91 


Montana 


72 


0 


to 


40 


15 


7 


Nebraska 


305 


0 


32 


218 


5 


so v ' 

9U 


Nsvada 


73 


0 


3 


48 


8 


14 




oUo 


0 


40 


174 


38 


51 


New Jersey 


803 


0 


66 


624 


91 


22 


' Now Mexico 


170 


0 


7 


122 


5 


36 


New York 


1.903 


0 


49 


1.602 


46 


206 


North Carolina 


1.284 


0 


100 


1.044 


42 


98 


North Dakota 




u 


17 


100 


6 


6 


Ohio 


1.017 


1 


158 


620 


28 


210 


Oklahoma 


455 


0 


36 


377 


10 


32 


Of soon 


523 


2 


15 


361 


14 


1 3 1 


Pennsylvania 


1,576 


0 


244 


1.018 


248 


68 


Rhode Inland 




n 
0 


12 


122 


9 


14 


South Carolina 


12.126 


10 


134 


1.725 


57 


210 


Smith Hnbotn 




n 
0 


21 


102 


6 


11 


Tennessee 


1.143 


0 


121 


964 


16 




Texas 


2.644 


7 


263 


2.068 


86 


420 


Utah 


752 


0 


33 


852 






Vormoni 


2a 


0 


t 


25 


o 


0 

c 


Virginia 


661 


51 


52 


585 


19 


154 


Washington 


431 


0 


34 


312 


27 


58 


West Virginia 


192 


0 


0 


192 


0 


0 


Wisconsin 


396 


0 


t 


348 


5 


44 


Wyoming 


71 


0 


5 


45 


5 


16 


Diat of Columbia 


376 


0 


13 


324 


1 


38 


Puorto Rico 


804 


14 


148 


573 


38 


33 


American Samoa 


25 


0 


0 


25 


0 


0 


Guam 


47 


1 


0 


46 


0 


0 


No Mariana Is 


i 


) 


) 


> 


> 


) 


Trust Territory 


) 85 


) 3 


) 8 


) 73 


) 0 


) 1 


Virgin Islands 


150 


0 


16 


115 


14 


5 



Source Dept of Education 



47 



Table 8 

Race/Ethnic Group off Participants In Functional 

Love! i by $tate y FY 1931 



tUUor 
Territory 



Black 



Mle#ank> 



Whtte 



Total 
La vol I 



MatUa 



% In 
LaveU 



Tatah 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dataware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas 

Keniucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

WTaaaachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
Wesl Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Dist. of Columbia 
Puerto Rico 

American Samoa 
Guam 

No Mariana is 
Trust Territory 
Virgin Islands 



13.212 


211,031 


. 341,341 


408,003 


77 


586 


12,034 


114 


1,713 .. 


368 


173 


248 


342 


1,165 


471 


6,901 


32 ft 


365 


2.030 


318 


147 W 


96.642 


48,092 


177,124 


192 


296 


766 


3,069 


24 


2,330 


2*189 


4,331 


■0* 


73 


523 


95 


666 


4,742 


60,380 


52,558 


14 


5,071 


6,268 


2,419 


18 


19,439 


28 


168 


467 


637 


86 


1,218 


371 


4.669 


18,029 


10,200 


377 


' fi677 


3,904 


1,646 


t90 


2,027 


962 


737 


87 


1,205 


1,045 


626 


33 


365 


4,046 


293 


Jc 


450 


5,468 


406 


34 


210 


21 


94 


88 


3,457 


10,077 


2,651 




U16 


2,168 


2,615 




4,495 ' 


19,202 


4,263 




4,059 


1,066 


556 


30 


311 


4,767 


95 


324 


1,254 


6,162 


572 


316 


242 


18 


132 


165 


814 


678 


709 


66 


606 


149 


1,777 


3 


143 


20 


128 


117 


2,750 


8,940 


16,975 


269 


665 


128 


3,954 


614 


10,470 


rr.S34 


26,134 


755 


1,126 


14,946 


1,120 




236 


5 


86 


280 




.. 13,^7 .. 


IJfflB 


666 


1,028 


1,636 


1,072 


229 


4369 


407 


3,566 


ea 


2,440 


7,445 


2,745 


7 




212 


594 


131 


1,567 


m^32 


504 


665 


190 




41 


87 


1,479 


6,117 


333 


351 


5,131 


17,911 


36,033 


151 


851 


66 


545 


14 


187 


13 


20 


35 


4.972 


8,891 


2,421 


452 


4,185 


479 


1,980 


74 


394 


1,129 


175 


421 


U48 


1,680 


2,420 


20 


96 


32 


239 


0- 


1,226 


13,165 


1357 


O- 




O- 


27353 


O 


102 


-0- 


■0- 


0- 


696 


<0- 


0- 


0- 


160 


Q 


0 


0- 


3,116 


O- 


0< 


-0- 


8 


2.273 


565 




3,339 
6,437 
456 
149,218 
12,570 

I. 932 
9,192 

18,179 
14,771 
16,156 

3,322 
14,998 
6,163 
3,413 
10,500 

5,580 
22,405 
4,494 
3,954 
20,612 

1328 
3,131 
898 
3,215 

II, 06/ 

1,059 
21,410 
16,191 

1,372 
■ -25,434 ■ 

7.906 
7,743 

17,452 
3,341 

15,282 

1.493 
15,815 
32,850 
2356 
3,960 

9.176 
\628 
.965 
8.024 
1,168 

947 



O- 

33 



1,607.092 

28.399 

3.941 
10,363 

5.582 
378,387 

7,762 
15,311 

I, 149 
257,564 

28,342 

21,585 
11,820 
49,548 
22,377 
22,074 

6,285 
19,735 
12,519 

3,772 
26,873 

II, 741 
. 50,744 

11,172 
9,147 
30,924 

2,336 
5,717 
3,716 
3,509 
39,869 

6,095 
76,432 
34,178 

2,077 
43;922~ 

12,510 
16.814 
30,150 
4,982 
36,736 

2,442 
23,831 
92,276 
4,469 
4,194 

25.495 
12,724 
10,737 
13.893 
1,556 

17.195 
27353 

102 
702 
160 
3.116 
k,679 



71.1 

61.1 

57.5 
1000 

653 
100.0 

739 

687 
68.Q 
61.1 
53.3 

1000 
82.7 
80.4 
87.8 
79.6 

41.7 
753 

60.0 
'/B.a 
g6.3 

563 
1000 
69,7 
7C2 
88.4 

72.1 
86.9 
1000 
71.7 
818 

46.0 
80.0 
38.5 
80.0 
- 64:2- 

84.6 
61.2 
80.3 
77.6 
46.3 

58.4 
84.8 
596 
200 
92.4 

84.0 

79.5 
68.8 
855 
60.5 

749 
923 

18.0 
41.0 
690 

75.0 
75.3 



Source Dept of Education 



a 

ERIC 



42 
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Table 0 

Race/Ethnic Group of Participants In Functional 
Level II by State, FY 1981 



AnMrtMN TOTAL 

State er ***** AtJaeer FAHTICIFANTe 

Y«fHUry " HI. M nk White JoW LI VIL I 

Alaskan la teeeec e uvil I A 

Matlve uyn, „ 



Tetals 


7,307 


24,644 


160,632 


99,686 


361,691 


654,160 


2,261,252 


Alabama 


51 


373 


7,648 


72 


9,908 


18,052 


46,451 


Alaska 


660 


320 


163 


169 


I.CGi 


2.913 


6,854 


Arizona 


o. 




4- 


<0- 


O- 


<0- 


10,363 


Arkansas 


2 




1 11 K 

I, ZOO 


1? 
27 


1,613 


2,921 


8,503 


California 


■0- 


■0- 


■o- 


O- 


■0" 


•0- 


367,387 


Colorado 


68 


105 


267 


1,091 


1,180 


2,711 


10,383 


Connecticut 


5 


245 


2,036 


791 


3.900 


6,977 


22,288 


Delaware 


•0- 


35 


245 


45 


215 


540 


1,689 


Florida 


035 








142,549 


246,047 


503,611 


Georgia 


2 


9P 


14,911 


197 


9,640 


24349 


53,191 


Hawaii 


«0« 






O- 


<0- 


<0- 


21.585 


Idaho 


128 


148 


18 


134 


2,002 


2,428 


14,048 


Illinois 


67 


1,187 


4,394 


2,486 


3,944 


12,078 


61,626 


Indiana 




11 7 


Hi 

354 


234 


2,096 


3,175 


25,552 


Iowa 


37 


8 


228 


136 


5,244 


5,655 


27,729 


Kansas 


131 


272 


( 


281 


6,945 


8,779 


15,064 


Kentucky 


2 


83 


1,2*/ 


89 


4,992 


6,392 


26,127 


Louisiana 


12 


41 


1,574^ 


32 


1,291 


2,950 


15,469 


Maine 


10 


A 
U 


4 


1 


1,020 


1,041 


4,813 


Maryland 




322 


1,374 


271 


2,252 


4,219 


30,892 


Massachusetts 


58 


813 


1,400 * 


967 


5.793 


9,031 


20,722 


Michigan 


■0- 


■0- 


•0- 




<0* 


<0- 


50,744 


Minnesota 


693 


150 


515 


98 


3,398 


4,854 


16.026 


MlftslHAinni 


Q 
9 


Oj 
»4 


1,670 


1^ 
27 


2,090 


3,890 


13,037 


Missouri 


82 


24 


612 


51 


3,272 


4,041 

\ 


34,965 


Montana 


95 


9 


5 


11 


786 


906 


3,242 


Neueska 


21 


9 


104 


31 


695 


860 


6.577 


Nevada 


■0- 


-0- 


•0- 


•0- 


•0- 


<0- 


3.716 




c 




32 


1 7 


1,31 1 


1,383 


4.692 


New Jersey 


51 


111 


2,462 


1,576 


4,647 


8,847 


48,716 


New Mexico 


635 


156 


190 


3,032 


2,928 


7.141 


13.236 


New York 


153 


2,617 


4,451 


6.533 


5,353 


19,107 


95.539 


North Carolina 


885 


830 


17,933 


418 


34,797 


54,663 


88,841 


North DjtkntA 






1 


ii 
22 


343 


520 


2,597 


Ohio — . - . 


. , . u 


. i98 . 


2,573 


334- . 


. . . 4,756 . 


■ - - 6,3*4 - 


52,136- 


\J n 1 H KJ II lfl 


1 Oi 

1 


65 


271 


38 


1.781 


2,277 


14,787 


Oregon 


303 


128 


145 


275 


9,704 


10.555 


27.169 


Pennsylvania 


24 


59 


1,179 


212 


5,920 


7.394 


37,544 


Rhode Island 


10 


24 


39 


24 


1.345 


1,442 


6.424 


South Carolina 


13 


47^ 


19,518 


247 


22,294 


42,544 


79,280 


South Dakota 


627 


14 


6 


■ 15 


1.072 


1 738 


A 1 7ft 


Tennessee 


11 


74 


1,921 


32 


2.236 


4,274 


28.105 


Texas 


243 


3,483 


12,164 


24,447 


22,307 


62,664 


154,920 


Utah 


606 


3,406 


267 


2.179 


11,424 


17,882 


22.351 


Vermont , 




1 


•0- 


O- 


Mb 


346 


4,540 


VirQtnta 


10 


393 


1.355 


187 


2,901 


4346 


30,341 


Washington 


283 


616 


09 


100 


*>.1 16 


3,274 


15.998 


West Virginia 


20 


29 


301 


24 


4.552 


4,926 


15.663 


Wisconsin 


120 


68 


32 


97 


2,040 


2^57 


16.250 


Wyoming 


13 


62 


21 


157 


764 


1.017 


2.572 


Olst of Columbia 


0- 


71 


5.331 


182 


172 




22.951 


Puerto Rico 


O* 




4> 


2,177 


«0- 


2,177 


30,030 


American Samoa 


<y 


y./ 


<T> 


O- 


87 


484 


566 


Guam 


0- 


U2 


2 


-0 


78 


1.010 


1.712 


No Mariana is 


O- 


72 


O- 


O- 


•0- 


72 


232 


Trust Territory 


0- 


1/J89 


4- 


O- 


O- 


1,049 


4.155 


Virgin islands 


0- 


2 


875 


52 


15 


944 


3,823 



Source Oept of Education 



4.9 



43 



Table 10 ^ 
Sax and Ag^f f Partlclpanta In Basic and Secondary Program, 

FY 19S1 \ 



IMilll 



170,911 



146,101 



SUM or 
Territory 



Af«# 1#-14 




AfM 11-44 



AfM ta-44 
Pamale 



Aim 4»-ft 
Male 



AfM 49-19 
Female 



Aa«» 90 A •M*r 
Hals P»m«l« 



ToUli 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

D'st of Columbia 
Puerto Rico 

American Samoa 
Guam 

No Mariana is 

Trust Territory 
Virgin islands 



463.353 


4&3,327 


400,261 


AAA A7R 
400,0' 0 


lift AO 4 


155,334 


6,511 


11,327 


6,147 


10,693 


2,219 


3.660 


1,656 


. 13lfc 


1 ,094 


1 119 


228 


322 


2,758 


2,260\ 


1,623 


9 107 


266 


607 


2,045 


1,922 \ 


4 4 7ft 

1,176 


1 KSLA 
1,304 


380 


554 


91369 


78,256 \ 


82.926 


70,040 


oa ion 


20,778 


2.100 


2,526 \ 


i 1,907 


2,285 


814 


735 


4,595 


4,356 


\ 4,271 


ft H.1Q 


1 171 


1,872 


323 


432 


\ 307 


J Aft 

40a 


AA 
DO 


115 


73,846 


96,694 


\ 72,992 


97,590 




52,128 


9.052 


9,887 


11,126 


1 a ana 
14,009 


9 709 


2,941 


2.329 


4,418 


2428 


4,418 


1,371 


3.326 


4,417 


4,310 


1.655 


2,vlU 


241 


439 


8.470 


7.430 


18,329 


2U.SK34 


9 V) A 


3,452 


4,a?o 


7.063 


4,474 


A 1K1 

0,333 


Q1 1 


1,264 


8,313 


9*412 


2.766 


2.020 


WU1 


1,646 


3.901 


5,046 


1,940 


i 

2,960 


271 


672 


6,365 


9,626 


O 017 

2,01 f 


ft 11A 


526 


1,070 


4,320 


4,565 


4 44C 

1.335 


O tlAO 

2.04H 


3AA 


899 


914 


646 


799 


1 AftK 
1 ,000 


999 
ft* ft 


438 


5.658 


8.090 


5,300 


7,ai9 


1 Aft. 7 


2,150 


4.766 


4.457 


4,119 


4,706 


♦ 786 


■1.303 


9,625 


8.045 


1 1 ,972 


m A/17 


2,953 


3.746 


3,470 


3.410 


3,409 


3,302 


978 


930 


2,689 


4,248 


1,292 


3,186 


19^ 
«Jftw 


903 


8,893 


9.578 


4.618 


7,DO© 


1 TO9 


1,947 


866 


967 


504 


611 


58 


157 


1,704 


1384 


954 


1 1AM 

1 ,340 


100 


341 


897 


725 


748 


74* 


9AA 


215 


1.117 


1.120 


681 


4 A7C 


IIP. 


385 


11,789 


10.911 


9,054 


4 1 (Wl 

12,000 


1 ft/17 


2,620 


3.355 


3.579 


2,056 


3.059 


367 


680 


18.705 


24,000 


17,283 


22,175 


*i 099 


6,443 


23.898 


19.481 


13,103 


18,607 


o ion 
2,4^0 


4 507 


532 


703 


446 


589 


120 


168 


9.462 


14,105 


8.563 


12,738 


9 ftAA 


3 729 


2365 


4,252 


2,852 


3.319 


329 


878 


9,166 


8.259 


3.631 




AU 


907 


6,864 


7.522 


7,065 


7.802 


1,253 


2.045 


1.315 


1.439 


1.365 


1.517 


306 


335 


10.644 


11.924 


15.014 


1 4 CIA 

2 1 ,634 


A AfiSK 


7,699 


1.338 


1.196 


060 


738 


D«S 


165 


ft. 061 


5.538 


4,321 


f, 13 1 


fl1 1 


1,917 


*0,258 


11 RAt\ 


28 036 


31,405 


3.062 


5,752 


1,758 


1.957 


7,727 


8.984 


596 


1.032 


758 


1.371 


667 


1,242 


125 


288 


5.846 


7.137 


4.787 


8.814 


958 


2.001 


3.559 


3.548 


3,249 


3.958 


544 


880 


3.689 


4.756 


1.902 


3.855 


302 


837 


*852 


3,424 


3,211 


3.097 


517 


742 


513 


759 


432 


640 


65 


97 


5.960 


7.422 


2.732 


5.065 


607 


1,019 


7.321 


6.493 


6.685 


5.928 


1.114 


987 


115 


175 


90 


100 


25 


30 


645 


467 


351 


224 


20 


4 


47 


39 


43 


36 


33 


27 


890 


644 


821 


595 


826 


454 


663 


1,442 


364 


960 


53 


208 



Source Dopt of Education 



57320 

2.078 
154 
37 
406 

4.065 



89,181 

3318 
276 

' 55 
436 

3.463 



94 


113 


244 


340 


7 


9 


J9.701 


39.693 


681 


2,191 


1,144 


2.251 


27 


49 


363 


536 


204 


291 


521 


1.*58 


87 


187 


248 


359 


396 


807 


109 


428 


260 


358 


204 


351 


1.250 


2,348 


226 


221 


121 


275 


350 


879 


18 


39 


52 


97 


43 


51 


46 


232 


366 


489 


44 


76 


037 


1,074 


2.017 


4.798 


13 


18 


407 


606 


147 


345 


282 


175 


836 


2,157 


61 


66 


2,682 


5.275 


63 


27 


711 


1.615 


4.205 


8,556 


66 


231 


16 


53 


257 


521 


129 


131 


102 


218 


178 


229 


27 


39 


36 


110 


796 


706 


10 


21 


1 


-0- 


4 


3 


73 


52 


100 


13 



Female 1 224.417 
MalO 1.036.635 



54 2 a 'o 
45 8°-'* 



9 

ERIC 



44 



50 



Table 1 1 

Status off Participants Upon Entry Into Program by State, FY 1981 







UeaiasMyee Uaeweteyeal 




AeuHa 
eat erJNesMei 


Astette 


Atfutta la 




Irtstttu* 
tieaallsa* 


aftateer 
Territory 


■mpieyeai 


(AvatfaMe (Mat AveMa 
fee far 


etjatte 


Aamta 


I la 
rural 


urban areas 
(wJMaJi rates 


1 mm if rant 
Adufta 






vera) 


erefB lata 


a| waist an la 






iy ereea 


af tfstm* 


AaHrfts 
















eteywewt) 






Tetati 


637,975 


1 


1,061346 




60,696 






1 9 < V1 Q90 


117 AQA 
lor <OwO 


11A 77A 


Alabama 


14,305 


t*l AlA 


tk 7AA 

9,700 


14,503 


2,626 


2,755 


20,742 


15,901 


791 


3,352 


Atm.*L,m. 

AltWl 


1,940 


1 Ai7 


Ml 

WO 


7 VI 


600 


880 


3,048 


1,567 


205 


271 


Arizona 


3,036 


9 M7 


0,f O I 


1 4tfl 

1,15» 


369 


4,536 


302 


9,195 


Ay 


318 

O Iy 


Arkansas 


2,942 


3,640 


1,921 


2,18V 


1,397 


1.214 


3 192 


1 B01 


con 

sou 


1 91* 


California 


156,790 




219,490 


□2,0*0 


N/A 


207 09A 






Ml A 

pi/ A 


4,ciU 


Colorado 


3.056 


4,213 


N/A 


1,177 


N/A 


3,283 


1,552 


4,806 


N/A 


748 


Connecticut 


9,961 


A 7ft1 

4,703 


6,106 


9 Ml 


1,440 


8,570 


543 


11,405 


3,866 


3,012 


Dataware 


506 




A44 

421 


IIS 

320 


N/A 


199 


389 


600 


MSA 


1 10 

1 IC 


Florida 


166.638 




234.179 


mr% AAA 

63,096 


N/A 


92 8fiS 


9A 910 


•W 1 704 

1 1 f 01 




19 07A 

32,9 ro 


Georgia 


21,037 


22,665 


7,270 


8,614 






in 11* 

1 lit IOw 




a QUA 


A Tfil 


Hawaii 


7.993 


1 J,fV2 


N/A 


4,326 


153 


12,961 


706 


20,877 


2,092 


99 


Idaho 


6,136 


0,440 


i,v92 


1 J17 


200 


2,668 


3,680 


4,147 


954 


662. 


Illinois 


12,046 


jo tm 
#*,aov 


N/A 




N/A 


19,731 


205 




MIA 


A 1M 
A,0O« 


Indisna 


8,624 


9,753 


N/A 


3,523 


N/A 


4 303 


1 4A0 


1 1 l«7fl 


N/A 




Iowa 


7,016 


7,773 


5,665 


5,607 


5046 




a mi 

D,VO 1 




1,Oc 1 


j art j 

4,604 


Kansas 


6,974 


4,611 


1,840 


2,322 


3,013 


1,995 


4,201 


3,705 


1,374 


665 


Kentucky 


9,435 


1 1 7 AO 
1 1 ,f 4* 




1 A4 A 


2,406 


2,634 


9353 


11,631 


459 


U37 


Louisiana 


5226 


1 JHO 


1,©V2 


1 1M 

1,000 


206 


620 


1 090 

0,V£V 


1 aai 


ion 


065 


Maine 


1,517 


1,445 


1,664 


1,593 


630 


618 


9 170 
A. ■ fv 


1 17A 


n 1 

Oil 


7CSJ 


Maryland 


10.037 


7.307 


NM 


1,780 


N/A 




9 7M 


90M71 

cv«or • 


MIA 


TOA 


Massachusetts 


7.995 


m AAA 

7.099 


N/A 


^ 3.718 


2,206 


7,992 


891 


12,340 


6,645 


1,854 


Michigan 


8.290 


OA AtJ\ 


a ia« 

5,901 


22,<7u 


6,629 


10,924 


4,619 


33.215 


6,498 


5,330 


Minnesota 


5,406 


4,037 


4,322 


7,451 


1,070 


6,054 


2 715 


8 108 


4 786 


1 07A 

1 l w* O 


Mississippi 


5.441 


3,474 


1.744 


2,355 


585 


574 


ViVJ I 


9 19ft 

*i 1*9 


977 

At f 


AAA 
400 


Missouri 


15,7,71 


15,620 


4,074 


6,599 


2,534 


2 531 


11 187 


17 >iM 


1 a on 


•,U 1 J 


Montana 


932 


1,645 


635 


616 


206 


688 


282 


697 


211 


295 


Nebraska 


2.537 


2,027 


705 


511 


383 


1,164 


1,799 


1,537 


759 


601 


Nevada 


2,164 


1,532 


-0- 


481 


394 


2,630 


382 


1 475 


? 1AA 


991 


New Hampthirs 


2,542 


1,288 


1,027 


513 


173 
i r o 






All 




4/vi 
lUU 


New Jersey 


27.950 


14,626 


N/A 


A A* * 




1A 301 


0,00 I 


07 107 


1 A 7Q1 
IO. fw 1 


1 A90, 
1,62V 


New Maxlco 


6,031 


3,222 


2,886 


2,124 


327 


4,661 


2,600 


2.366 


4.269 


565 


New York 


35.724 




Zo,74» 


24,251 


1.356 


40.620 


5399 


7U34 


34,706 


2,673 


North Carolina 


47,914 




5,108 


14,656 


N/A 


23 543 


99 Iftfl 


19 oia 


MJA 

n/A 


A 19A 


North Oakota 


645 


1.249 


N/A 


74 4 

71 1 


N/A 


390 


749 




too 


AO/) 


Ohio 


18,593 


30.555 


N/A 


12,065 


N/A 


7 394 


3,202 


90 9AA 


MiA 


A 190 
0,1 AH 


Oklahoma 


5429 


2,519 


1,428 


1,187 


437 


2.027 


2.994 


2.639 


1,691 


3,079 


Oregon 


■ 12,186 


10,003 


3,545 


1 IK) 


1.647 


7 £33 


12.240 


12,262 


7,037 


351 


Pennsylvania 


10,126 


2u,96j 


N/A 


10,651 


N/A 


5,020 


2,262 


17 100 


N/A 


7 191 
r , 1 AO 


Rhode Island 


2,365 


1,501 


530 


AAA 

549 


N/A 


2,027 




1 1AA 




*>AA 


South Carolina 


35,341 


26.777 


10,384 


6,659 


1,832 


1,807 


94 ft9fl 
a*.«jau 


19 A9A 


9 ^ in 


lU.Ovv 


South Dakota 


1.096 


1.259 


537 


534 


207 


387 


959 


336 


128 


555 


Tannassee 


9.320 


814 


3^54 


m AA1 

5,693 


1.799 


2,226 


6,206 


10,138 


625 


1.733 


Tsxas 


55.642 




58.485 


25,900 


12,950 


31,921 


6 093 


66 Q1fi 


N/A 


A QO/\ 

o,vuu 


Utah 


U72 


635 


N/A 


1.917 


N/A 


4,235 


4,190 


18,161 


5,100 


272 


Var moot 


y9i 


1.690 




1,432 


597 


312 


4,176 


362 


230 


156 


Virginia 


15,497 


10.047 


4.797 


3,898 


19S5 


a aim 


1 <w> 


iO,lMa 


A 497 


1 1 K/l 


Washington 


4.310 


3,880 


3.301 


1 JI1A 

2.039 






A OAA 


1 1QA 


o,r Jo 


923 


West Virginia 


4.406 


6.225 


3,030 


2.209 


1,145 


606 


15 663 




1A1 

*o 1 


1 R1t 

1,0 ID 


Wisconsin 


4,659 


9,482 


N/A 




N/A 


3,959 


2,885 


8348 


1712 


504 


Wyoming 


657 


940 


N/A 


256 


N/A 


493 


65 


1 


N/A 


159 


Otst of Columbia 




3.931 


fJ/A 


614 


35 


2,904 


-0- 


22.951 


3,958 


175 


Puerto Rico 


4.931 


8.508 


N/A 


0,414 


N/A 


5,521 




8,645 


816 


3,124 


Anwtfican Sjimo3 


317 


25 


N/A 


-> 


N/A 


102 


566 


0 


250 


50 


Guam 


803 


907 


N/A 


■0 


N/A 


163 


1,712 


0 


163 


52 


No. Mariana is 






















Trust Territory 


642 


3,077 


N/A 


12 


N/A 


2,146 


1,045 


0 


N/A 


13 


Virgin Island* 


1,166 


817 


-0- 


223 


15 


86 




3,739 


N/A 


65 


50 States 


50 Statas 




55 States 


37 Statea 


56SUtas 


57 States 


57 States 


42 States 57 States 




w/t. 757,641 


wM.omaoo 




w/ 1.275.4 11 






w/1, 354,363 










participants 


participants 




partld panta 


participants participants 






participants 






77 7% 


77 7% 


t 


73.8% 


56.4% 


96.1% 


100% 


100% 


59.9% 


100% 




37 06 V. 


46.5% 




16.6% 


4.6% 


26.5% 


12.6% 


547% 


102% 


6 1% 





Source Dept 0* Education 

o 5 1 45 



Table 12 

Achievements of Program Participants— Educational, Societal, 
Economic, by Stats 
FY 1981 





Sattsfoetlen 
e leereeseel 


— — # 


laeewoeoS 


h»erove4 
Ceenpeteaelee C« 

aToewsnifst 


«iatnalai» Cemaatenefee Cemeeteeelee— 


I mewed 
CempeteACftes— 


State sff 
Territory 


Sees* os)6l leaf CessaMaejIty 
Heeeejceae 


Parentiae 


Geeepetleael 
K*oert*4ge 


HeettfeCere 


Otter 


Tetalt 


864,572 


166369 


169,464 


172.599 


63382 


167,919 


135347 


38,944 


Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 

California 


24,167 
3.683 
6,452 
3,680 
NA 


13.016 
962 
129 
1,463 
NA 


15,847 
1,507 
NA 
1,321 
NA 


17,566 
1,219 
463 
1,571 
NA 


6,565 
407 
203 
916 
NA 


15,106 
2,015 
639 
1,667 
NA 


13,371 
1.013 
2.099 
2,166 
NA 


3,530 
978 

3.193 
350 
NA 


CoJoratf* 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 


NA 

13383 
NA 
NA 

• 30.115 


NA 

6,672 
NA 
NA 

27,770 


NA 
8.066 
NA 
NA 
27356 


NA 
6,948 
NA 
NA 
29306 


NA 
3.963 
NA 
NA 
4.072 


NA 

8,710 
NA 
NA 
25,939 


NA 
6,426 
NA 
NA 
20,694 


'na 

107 
NA 
NA 
1,724 


Hawaii 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


17,963 
8,117 
NA 
NA 
10,666 


17,963 
2,304 
NA 
NA 
3,063 


NA 
296 
NA 
NA 
3396 


NA 

619 
NA 
NA 
4,032 


NA 

175 
NA 
NA 

3,332 


NA 

1326 
NA 
NA 

4,088 


NA 

1.036 
NA 
NA 
.3326 


NA 

2,000 
NA 
NA 

1354 


Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 


7,906 

12,707 
7,511 
3.237 
NA 


2364 
3.927 
2322 
462 
NA 


2.559 
3.693 
2.996 
879 
NA 


2,797 
3.256 
2,836 
1.040 
NA 


464 

2,094 
1,015 
533 
NA 


1,268 
4342 
3320 
697 
NA 


1,437 
7,659 
1367 
909 
NA 


1358 
781 
291 
260 
NA 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


8.375 
34,766 
10.430 

8.270 
21,927 


2,117 
6,553 
1.895 
4,456 
9387 


2378 
15,669 
4.330 
4.293 
11.219 


2,715 
15,996 
2,145 
4,729 
12,709 


1,906 
3,381 
1,496 
2,664 
6,232 


4,792 
10,446 
1.906 
3302 
9304 


2.421 
7.277 
1,599 
3,796 
9,146 


258 
2,666 
464 
934 
2392 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


2,321 
3,565 
1,038 
2,045 
27.234 


1,175 
1.157 
95 
884 
4,199 


776 
920 
234 
* 880 
4310 


1,431 
1,651 
316 
1,017 
4311 


242 
342 
132 
124 
1346 


691 

1,358 
192 
461 
. 4,554 


353 
606 
46 
290 
2,933 


61 
465 
102 
247 
NA 


New Mexico 
Mew York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


6,116 
NA 
NA 

* NA 


2,170 
NA . 
NA 
NA 
NA 


1,213 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


5,433 
NA 
NA 
160 
NA 


315 
Nm 
NA 
NA 
NA 


2,978 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


930' 
NA * 
NA 
NA 
NA 


904 
NA 
NA 
20 
NA 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode island 
South Carolina 


8,251 
15,494 
NA 

3,649 
21.479 


3,587 
4.947 
NA 

3,103 
18,273 


3,484 

7,207 
NA 
2,665 
17,685 


3.213 
-■ 4.475 
NA 
3,156 
14312 


1393 
997 
NA 

2.284 
7,177 


3.241 
4.69V 

15,523 
3,762 

14,682 


3.169 
4.342 
NA 

2,999 
19.267 


453 
1,417 
NA 

2,669 
3,161 


South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Taxes 

Utah 

Vermont 


2,344 
19.316 
154,920 
NA 
4,540 


558 
4378 
NA 
NA 
746 


750 
8,099 
NA 
NA 
1.183 


992 
5,422 
NA 
NA 

1.236 


129 
2.167 
NA 
NA 
834 


577 
3,930 
NA 
NA 
1319 


566 
3,962 
NA 
NA 
661 


37 
1.274 
NA 
NA 
651 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


11,873 
11,060 
10.555 
16,250 
NA 


6,041 
2,461 
3,129 
NA 
NA 


7328 
1,627 
4,653 
NA 
NA 


7,903 
1,641 
3348 
NA 
NA 


2,344 
2312 
1,020 
NA 
NA 


4.066 
1.265 
3,740 

rim 

NA 


4,634 
1,128 
2.203 
NA 
NA 


NA 

1J215 
469 
NA 
NA 


Diet of Columbia 
Puerto Rico 


793 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


177 
NA 


NA 
NA 


1,629 
NA 


American Samoa 
Quam 

No. Maiiana Is. 
Trust Territory 
Virgin Islands 


45 
NA 
NA 
NA 

3,200 


35 
115 
NA 
NA 

1.371 


25 
NA 
NA 
NA 

1371 


40 
NA 
NA 
NA 

1371 


-0- 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


50 
94 
NA 
NA 

1371 


15 
NA 
NA 
NA 

1371 


-0- 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


Source: Dept. of Education ****** 
eriei6«0O0 

40J% 


87 Stetee* 

wmo,ee4 
at.e% 


84 Steles 
wfeer,s*4 

peftfteleaete 
80.4% 


86 Statue 
Wi700,tt4 
partlelpeets 
81.0% 


84 State* 
w»S*,S74 

8C.7V 


88 State* 

wrrse.eoe 
pertfetpaitte 

ss.e% 


88 State* 
wM97 t €*7 
parttetp*«ts 
80.6% 


84 States 

wfe40,ses 

perttetpents 

te.s% 




et.e% 


at.4% 


14.7% 


84.0% 


e,t% 




te.4% 


e.1% 



46 



52 



Table 12 

Achievements of Program Participants— Educational, 
Societal, Economic, by State— Continued 
FY 1981 





Level 1 




Paeeei to 


I tarns si 


tittered 






Hfi ji tshesl 


Teet 


■nefiaJi 


Anether sUMi 


Stele or 


Wrttfeei A Hem' 


nieleeie 




i eniuees* 


Trelelwe 


Territory 


Settle* 








Preerere 


Jeteli 


340446 


53,496 


202328 


160,187 


140,925 


Alabama 


7.781 


638 


4.054 


771 


4,224 


Alaska 


2,947 


356 


1,303 


815 


611 


Arizona 


2,659 


669 


521 


1,916 


1,068 


Arkansas 


4,242 


202 


793 


1 1A* 
1 , 103 


719 


California 


NA 


7,236 


4,764 


NA 


21,737 


Colorado 


NA 


446 


1,744 


NA 


623 


Connecticut 


15,314 


367 


2,396 


6,670 


916 


Delaware 


NA 


69 


94 


NA 


59 


Florida 


NA 








<V1 lift 

23,040 


Georgia 


17,674 


169 


4,107 


4,313 


4346 


Hawaii 


17,963 


37 


24 


2,092 


92 


Idaho 


5,808 


611 


3,707 


1,130 


1.160 


Illinois 


NA 


5,690 


5,979 


NA 


11,460 


Indiana 


NA 


<JVu 


1 Qtfl 

3,V3o 


NA 


2,037 


Iowa 


11,948 


1,001 


4,706 


1336 


1,390 


Kansas 


2399 


330 


5,326 


2338 


2,019 


Kentucky 


7.967 


66 


5,585 


445 


1.642 


Louisiana 


5,120 


1,392 


1,312 


456 


1,275 


Maine 


1,562 


99 


AAA 
^ 1 




zoo 


Maryland 


NA 


1,181 


1,181 


NA 


444 


Massachusetts 


9,147 


2,063 


5,449 


6,264 


2,'57 


Michigan 


25.729 


926 


2.324 


3,114 


2.004 


Minnesota 


8,947 


165 


2,576 


5.251 


1,691 


Mississippi 


6,424 


o 


1 ATM. 
1 ,4V4 




1,410 


Missouri 


1930S 


207 


4,035 


1355 


2316 


Montana 


1369 


27 


1,030 


136 


745 


Nebraska 


3.812 


269 


1,661 


765 


494 


Nevada 


1.467 


-0- 


42 


1.360 


356 


New Hampshire 


803 




SLA A 


Otw 


JlV 


New Jersey 


21.145 


1.117 


4,006 


22.181 


1.282 


New Mexico 


3,454 


9 


2,429 


4.222 


1,743 


New York 


20.578 


3,026 


19,141 


2,761 


6,712 


North Carolina 


NA 


5,175 


17,556 


NA 


10.447 


North Dakota 


2,077 


543 




.-. ion 


4M 

«vO 


Ohio 


NA 


1,152 


5,439 


NA 


4,417 


Oklahoma 


7.762 


9 


2,924 


1,646 


663 


Oregon 


12.130 


622 


3.186 


9.732 


1.668 


Pennsylvania 


NA 


1,014 


3,695 


2,313 


3,061 


Rhode Island 


1,636 


10 




1 944 

1,443 


A 1ft 
410 


South Carolina 


14.090 


2.025 


5,222 


1.410 


1,106 


South Da km a 


1 9A1 

1 »*v 1 


7C 

fw 






MM 

392 


Tennessee 


16,366 


1.033 


2.6/0 


1.570 


966 


Texas 


15,666 


1,655 


12,132 


31391 


5.460 


Utah 


1,953 


2,034 


924 


4,235 


738 


Vermont 


1.105 


31 


567 


211 


424 


Virginia 


12,583 


103 


2.043 


8.073 


1,504 


Washington 


7,199 


268 


2.029 


5366 


859 


West Virginia 


4.197 


i?e 


7,390 


439 


1,340 


Wisconsin 


13,900 


299 


3,101 


3,959 


3.165 


Wyoming 


NA 


237 


594 


NA 


236 


OiSt of Columbia 


52 


265 


1.016 


1.318 


735 


Puerto Rico 


NA 


480 


416 


NA 


576 


American Samoa 


102 


«0- 


4 


499 


-0- 


Guam 


702 


31 


66 


686 


14 


No. Mariana Is 


) 


) 


1 


) 


) 


Trust Territory 


) NA 


) «■ 


) 12 


) NA 


) 1 


Virgin (stands 


1,371 


196 


291 


80 


95 


Source: Oepl or Education 


4S Stetee 


67 Stetee 


67 Stirlee 


44 fttetee 


67 States 


w/i,oas,eoi 






wf 1,076, 146 






»*rtlale>Mtfe 






eeftleleeAte 






4s.e% 


10©% 


100% 


47,6% 


100% 




et,e% 


1.4% 


e.e% 


14.6% 


e+t% 
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Table 12 \ 

Achievements off Prograni Participants— Educational, 
Societal, Economic, by StatOj^Ccntlnued 
FY 1981 





we— lw»i 


Vetei 


Obtained 


Obtained 


Wewieved 


State er 


U.S. 


far 


Jee 


Better 4ee er 


frem Fueit* 


Territety 


CHIxeeeMe 


First Time 




Seieri tee re ate 


Aaelslance 


Tetali 


13,037 


40,060 


117,236 


74,134 


27377 


Alabama 


40 


1 Mil 




1,864 


1,109 


Alaska 


* i 


170 


608 


163 


119 


Arizona 


37 


J 1 


545 


241 


84 


Arkansas 


22 


235 


692 


198 


232 


California 


3.987 


3,882 


29,259 


16352 


7.928 


Cot or ado 




OA 


377 


196 


96 


Connecticut 


1AJ 


401 


1,186 


732 


345 


Delaware 


0 


50 


116 


52 


* 32 


Florida 


3,133 


3,133 


10,699 


11,107 


NA 


Georgia 


78 


1,629 


4,921 


3,001 


1,633 


Hawaii 




159 


816 


363 


239 


Idaho 


7Q 


17 


1,443 


1,799 


132 


(III « '0'3 


180 


10,491 


6,462 


5,6*4 


66 


Indiana 


118 


478 


1,722 


1,156 


802 


Iowa 


106 


236 


1,460 


596 


323 


Kansas 




i«u 


567 


594 


140 


Kentucky 


97 




2,376 


1,008 


696 


uouiaiand 


25 


304 


933 


632 


179 


Maine 


16 


91 


302 


91 


134 


Maryland 


87 


196 


673 


434 


402 


Massachusetts 




41A 


4,208 


2368 


191 


Michigan 


Ml 


1 316 


3,351 


800 


1,692 


Minnesota 


DB 


1AA 


980 


239 


484 


Mississippi 


33 


597 


1,426 


887 


594 


Missouri 


84 


728 


2,388 


1,085 


789 


Montana 


8 


ao 

Ql 




97 


39 


NeorasKa 




81 


414 


206 


60 


Nevada 


r r 


61 


441 


465 


201 


New Hampshire 


22 


92 


322 


207 


67 


New Jersey 


126 


119 


1,444 


756 


121 


New Mexico 


127 


lUO 


AA1 


616 


433 


New York 


34U 


1 A1 A 


3 998 


1312 


2,279 


North Carolina 




MA 


3 


1336 


NA 


North Dakota 


6 


20 


153 


69 


44 


Ohio 


194 


f,439 


2,691 


1,363 


1,700 


Oklahoma 


An 

DU 


178 


t a 144p 


1,272 


496 


Oregon 




894 


2,9 18 


1,210 


726 


Pennsylvania 




712 


1300 


1,253 


456 


Rhode island 


36 


51 


157 


19 


28 


South Carolina 


28 


712 


2,196 


1,001 


324 


South Dakota 


150 


20 


377 


154 


72 


Tennessee 


13 


403 


1,063 


694 


326 


Texas 


CUD 


2,036 


4,810 


5,007 


477 


1 Itah 
Ul an 


129 


442 


906 


963 


242 


Vermont 




139 


1,210 


170 


200 


Virginia 


98 


351 


1.928 


715 


147 


Washington 


149 


113 


705 


356 


211 


West Virginia 


on 
¥U 


inn 

1UO 


1 000 


372 


403 


Wisconsin 


152 


157 


939 


144 


A* 


Wyoming 


34 


5 


68 


120 




Dlst of Columbia 


10 


21 


380 


259 


5 


Puorto Rico 


29 


2,467 


516 


371 


165 


American Samoa 


<y 


-0- 


55 


75 


«- 


Guam 


10 


41 


ii 


5 




No. Mariana Is 


) 


) 


) 


) 


> 


Trust Territory 


) o- 


) 70 


) 2 


) 1 


) o* 


Virgin Islands 


12 


-0- 




■0- 




Source. Oept of Education 


•a tut— 


****** 


•7 iurtee 


•7 feu*— 


■• Stele* 


wtt,1 72,411 












eertfeljMtftta 


eertielpewH 






etHeteutt 




M.0% 


t*\0% 


100% 




7*.8% 




.»% 








!.?% 


48 






• 


"V 


54 



Table 1 3 

Number off Participants Leaving the Program and Their Reasons 
FY 1981 



Stat* or 

Territory 



Completed 

\hm\r 
••JeetlvM 



Left program eefeye oomolotfaif seieetf wi eeeeeee of • 



Source Oopt 0* F 'Juration 

Incomplete data 

comparable data for i960 



Total Numbfr 
of 

Participant* 
Who Uft 
Program 







II 


111 


Si 

r* S> 


1 i 


3*1 


H 

J X 


Is 


ft ¥ 


| L 1 
O M Z 


5 Z 




Total: 


271.518 


32,325 


28,781 


30702 


36.196 


3.332 


56.173 


31,019 


16389 


183.820 
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"That one man should die 

ignorant who h^d the 
capacity to learn, this I call 
tragedy."— Thomas Carlyle 
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Executive Director 

Helen G. Banks 
Administrative 
Assistant 
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Accountant 

Karen L. Colbert 
Clerk/Typist 
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This report covers the period of October 1 , 
1982. through September 30, 1983 

This report is published under provisions ot 
the Adult Education Act and the Committee 
Act. 
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